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of sinners. When Paul made his great confession, he 
did not admit for one moment that he had been a dis- 
solute man. The crime that burdened his conscience 
was the stoning of Stephen, to which he consented. For 
that offence he could regard himself as the chief of sinners 
and spend the rest of his life in penitence and devotion 
to the cause which Stephen served. We do not follow 
Paul’s example when we make a hero of a man whose 
life up to the time of his conversion was too disgusting 
to be described in plain speech before the church to which 
he made his confession. We know that the effect upon 
honest poor men whose lives have been clean is discour- 
aging. Such things teach them to despise the church 
and its goody-goody converts. 


od 


Our Hebrew brethren who still cling to the law of the 
Old Testament have come into curious relations with the 
civil laws of the United States. According to the an- 
cient code, a wife might be divorced by her husband at 
his pleasure. He had only to state the case for himself 
and the thing was done. Later the consent of the wife 
was enjoined by Jewish law; and, later still, compulsory 
divorce was provided for when the facts justified it. 
In our time in Russia the rabbi has authority not only to 
perform the marriage ceremony, but to pronounce a de- 
cree of divorcement without reference to the civil law. 
The attempt to maintain this custom in the United 
States brings the rabbi and his clients face to face with 
the law of the land. Although the rabbi may pronounce 
the decree and the husband and wife may separate 
without a civil divorce, they cannot remarry without 
incurring penalties. A hot dispute is raging among 
Hebrews over this question, which shows what barriers 
still exist between the Gentile and the orthodox Jew. 
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Suppose that in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and other American cities a superior race should 
establish itself and claim supremacy. Suppose that this 
race was marked by some peculiarity of the hair or skin 
or the color of the eyes. ‘Then suppose that this race 
should establish for its men and women places of resort 
and amusement, club rooms, hotels, parks, and_ball- 
rooms, and should make it a rule, without exception, that 
no American of any nationality who lacked the distine- 
tive signs of this peculiar race should ever be allowed under 
any circumstances to eat, drink, ride, walk, or play in 
any of these haunts of the dominant race. What should 
we think about it, and what should we do about it? 
How long should we endure the scorn of this arrogant 
people who would be doing exactly what all white men 
do in Yokohama and Hongkong? ‘The Oriental gradu- 
ates of American and English universities cannot ridé 
in a park or dine at a club in these Eastern cities, even 
by invitation of an Englishman or an American. 


ad 


ONCE in Switzerland the writer sat at his ease on a 
beautiful terrace above Lauterbrunnen with a telescope 
at his disposal through which far away upon the slope 
of the Eiger he could see a party of mountain climbers. 
They stopped for luncheon at the foot of a vast precipice 
past which they could ascend by a path at the right or 
one at the left. We, looking on at a safe distance, could 
see that a great avalanche had made the right path im- 
passable. This they could not know until they wasted 
their time as they did by exploration. Then they re- 
turned, took the other path, and safely ascended. Here, 
we said, is a parable of progress. The philosopher 
sitting at his ease could see what ought to be done and 
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what finally must be done, but he could donothing. They 
who were compelled to find the way and do the perilous 
work could not know the whole truth, and yet they were 
compelled to act, and through mistake and failure at 
last to find the right way. Thus it happens every day 
in the world where men and women are striving to find 
the truth and do that which is right. They who know 
most can often do least, and they who must do the work 
are often without instruction and wisdom. 


a 


THE ignorance and stupidity oflarge classes of human 
beings, such as many negroes in the South or peasants 
in the east of Europe, furnish the stock in trade to many 
captains of industry. They see that by exploiting the 
labor of the people who have little and want more they. 
can produce certain articles of merchandise cheaper than 
their neighbors who employ intelligent laborers and pay 
decent wages. In time the people so exploited learn 
something and begin to rebel; but, before they learn 
by. painful experience, the general public must do on a 
large scale what it is just beginning to do as a matter of 
duty. Those who know and are above want must see: 
to it that those who are-in want and do not know their 
rights and privileges shall be instructed and protected. 
It is still true that on the side of the oppressor there is 
power. But it is more true that on the side of the people 
at large there is more power and a public opinion which 
the oppressor is learning to respect. 
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In all branches of the Christian Church to-day there 
are many who, whether they know it or not, have come 
to agreement in regard to the essential principles of 
Christianity. They believe in the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, the certainties of the eternal 
life, the absolute authority of righteousness and. love, 
and the mutual responsibility of all men for the welfare 
of the human race. ‘The time will come when, with one 
accord, all good men will seek for the agreements which 
should bind the scattered members of the Church to- 
gether and make more of them than they do of the dis- 
agreements which now separate them. We agree in our 
religion, while we differ in our theology. We sing the 
same hymns, but cannot recite the same creeds. Some 
day we shall know that the hymn-writers and poets are 
the truest theologians. 


Things that Abide. 
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“The fashion of this world passeth away.” By 
fashion Paul meant the whole external form and aspect 
of human society and of the world itself. There were 
times when he believed that something would happen 
at the coming of Christ which would correspond to that 
which Prospero described in such wonderful terms. 
Modern philosophers make predictions which sound 
almost like those recorded in the Epistles attributed to 
Peter, but instead of looking forward to a cataclysm to 
occur in our own time they set the date some millions 
of years hence. They hold that ‘‘the great globe itself, 
yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve,’ but that which 
to them is a mere mathematical expression was to the 
early Christians a vivid reality. 

One of the wonders and mysteries of human history, 
as set forth by the researches of archeologists, is the rise 
and fall of mighty empires, some of which perished, leav- 
ing no record in history and no sign that they ever existed 
excepting the wonderful ruins that now cumber the earth. 
In Cambodia, for instance, there was once a kingdom 
governed by men of the highest intelligence, but made 
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up, no doubt, of multitudes who were mere slaves, 
dragging out a miserable existence in mines, quarries, 
and in the construction of splendid buildings which still 
remain. In the jungles of that far-off country are now 
laid open to the sun towers, temples, and palaces which 
to-day could not be constructed without the expenditure 
of millions of gold and silver. Who built them? for 
what purpose? and from what source came the power 
that destroyed them? Light has recently been thrown 
upon the mighty problem, but still the fact remains to 
puzzle and confound those who would from the begin- 
ning trace the hand of God in history. 

These wonderful constructions still remain, but little 
by little they are sinking into the earth. The storm and 
the earthquake in time will disintegrate them, the pageant 
will vanish and ‘‘leave not a rack behind.” 

We may not know what splendid visions have charmed 
select members of the human race and left no record, 
but it is hard to believe that any thought or feeling, any 
impulse that was prolific of good and capable of incit- 
ing the generations to progress, has ever perished. In 
the moral and spiritual world, in the world of ideas and 
of the interpretation of nature, it is evident that an in- 
creasing purpose runs. Although we cannot yet hope 
to equal in some respects that wonderful group of men 
who made the glory of Athens, we can surpass them in 
that which makes their glory a permanent possession. 
In intellectual power they have never been surpassed or 
equalled for the quality of the product and the number 
of those who, in proportion to the total population, 
were capable of extraordinary feats of the intellect. 
But where there were scores then who began to com- 
prehend the mystery and power of the spiritual life of 
mankind, there are millions to-day upon whom the light 
has dawned. 

We have the record of the intellectual achievements 
of past generations, and some day they will be equalled 
and surpassed by a nobler race of men and women. 
When that time comes, with a fitting spiritual develop- 
ment to match the powers of the logical mind, all the 
good the world hath had will-come into new relations 
with human life and activity in such a way that the 
sundered traits of human excellence that have been 
scattered broadcast over the face of society will be brought 
together in symmetrical human lives capable of creat- 
ing a society worthy of those who are royally endowed 
for the service of the world. 

One of the superstitions that we have inherited from 
the sorrowful ages when virtue was an exception to be 
cast out and trodden under foot of men, when those who 
achieved it were elected for the inglorious eminence of 
the cross or the lawful tragedy enacted by the mob that 
made the very stones to cry out against the saints, is 
that forever truth will be on the scaffold and that a 
good man is necessarily, even in our time, an object of 
reprobation and contempt. ‘The superstition is a bale- 
ful one, and is doing harm in two ways: it is making 
those who aspire to be yood men and women timid and 
causing them to overestimate the risk which virtue runs 
in our time. It also has a pernicious effect in encourag- 
ing men of moderate achievement to think they are good 
because they are hated or despised or regarded as of 
little account by society at large. 

If Christianity has any meaning whatever and if 
human progress is a reality, ‘““the hour cometh and now 
is’’ when the true worshippers shall not only worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, but will come to honor 
because of the worthy lives they lead and the eminent 
services they have rendered in their day and generation. 
Service of the brotherhood is to become not only joyous, 
but honorable; and even now it is plain enough to those 
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who have eyes to see and ears to hear that the popular 
suffrages are given in the,long run to good men and 
women, to those who have set their affections on high 
things and have given to the world examples of excellent 
performance and noble ideals. 


Jesus and Manhood. 


The author of “The Basal Beliefs of Christianity” 
calls our attention more strongly than others have done 
to the methods adopted by Jesus. With all the rest we 
are to bear in mind how much emphasis Jesus placed on 
thoroughly-inspired men. He did not go to Jerusalem, 
we are told, and build a great tabernacle, seating five 
or ten thousand people, and hold immense meetings 
that would stir the whole city and land; in fact, for the 
most part, he lived and taught out of doors—rather 
avoiding the crowd, and rarely preaching what we should 
call a sermon. He did not write books or publish dis- 
courses; in fact he never wrote anything but a few words 
on the sand, and was quite careless of what became of his 
words after they were uttered. He was in no sense a 
great preacher; only this, that, when people heard what 
he had to say, they were convicted of the truth or they 
were led to hate him. 

What we need to see is this, that the most successful 
builder of religious faith and the most complete organizer 
of religious hope and purpose drilled men and put his 
confidence entirely in their inspired will. The proof of an 
inspired book comes to us according as we are able to 
apprehend it. The power of institutions and buildings 
is very likely to shape itself according to our conceits and 
pride. The man who is filled with the Holy Ghost of 
noble purpose carries all before him. The disciples were 
not great in anything else but simply their power to 
receive Jesus and to express him. Had they been men 
of magnificent intellectual training, they would have 
warped their simplicity of the gospel as it was very soon 
after warped in the different schools and by learned 
bishops. 

The mission of Jesus was to all the people, with utter 
simplicity to invite them to lay aside the burdens of sin 
and take up the burden of doing good. It was the battle 
of right against wrong in which he appeared as leader. 
And to the present day Christianity is a power in no 
other way than as it gets hold of honest minds and fills 
them full of him who knew himself as the child of God. 
It really is manhood that saves, and the manly ideal is 
what we need. Any one who finds more than this in 
Jesus finds what is superfluous in character and to salva- 
tion. 

There is something almost inconceivable in the power 
which the disciples exercised in giving aggressive vitality 
to Jesus’ teachings. There was not a scholar among 
them, not an orator nor a great writer, except as Jesus 
had made them wise and witty of speech from inspira- 
tion. Yet it is not hard to see that Jesus, without these 
manly fellows, would have failed to get at the world. 
His method was a good one and practically sound. It 
was to reach men with men, and his theological seminary 
expounded no books and spent no time in the valuation 
of manuscripts. All he needed for a text was the wheat 
in the fields or the lilies that grew in the garden or the 
fig-tree that stood barren in the orchard. With such 
texts he wrought on the moral nature of a handful of 
noble friends and sent them out into all the world to 
preach his gospel to every creature. 

It was at this point that Christianity, as a new relig- 
ion, made its first break with its mission when it let 
go of manhood and began to teach Godhood, when it 
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demanded of its teachers abstractions concerning the 
unknown and forgot the lilies in the field. It was the 
mouthings of philosophers, rather than the simple, every- 
day talk of John and Peter, that began to build up system 
after system of quarrelsome theories. Councils clashed 
credo against credo, while character was forgotten. 
Jesus was no longer the man, but the God, and his fol- 
lowers became expounders of every whimisical hope, 
much of it borrowed from the philosophical speculations 
of heathen. ‘The Christianity of Jesus was buried. 

It is impossible for those who hold that man is a fail- 
ure, and that he was created only a few hundred years 
ago, at the haphazard will of Eternal Potency, to com- 
prehend the character and place of Jesus in history. 
They have begun by displacing man and by misunder- 
standing the greatness of manhood. ‘There is nothing 
left for them but to fill up the picture with gods and judg- 
ments and heavens and hells. It is impossible for them 
to accept Jesus as a man, with manly purpose: they must 
find him something supernatural and out of the way of 
the other babes that are born in the Bethlehems of hu- 
manity. Jesus is ro longer a product of evolution, a 
necessity of nature, but an undefinable and incompre- 
hensible product, neither quite divine nor quite human. 
Bear in mind that Jesus himself gave no trace of this 
false conception; but, announcing himself as the Son of 
Man, he trusted his truth to men’s hearts and not to 
printed pages. He did not care for tabernacles, but for 
homes. Does not Christianity need a rebirth in these 
modern times that shall emphasize manhood? 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Comrades and Counsellors. 


One of the most legitimate demands made upon the 
National Association is that its officers and representa- 
tives should be frequently seen and heard in the churches. 
The officers of the Association make every effort to com- 
ply with this reasonable demand. They are sometimes 
a little sceptical about the efficiency of their personal 
endeavors, but they are not infrequently surprised to find 
how much their word and presence seem to mean to the 
congregations which they try to serve. The purpose of 
such visitors is to deepen the religious vitality of the 
people, to increase the-sense of fellowship, and to counsel 
with the ministers and administrators of the churches 
about practical ways and means. ‘They go as comrades 
and counsellors. ‘They represent not the machinery, but 
the soul of our movement. ‘They try to bridge the dis- 
tances, both geographical and spiritual, which separate 
our churches. Their emphasis is upon fellowship, and 
they try to exercise fraternal care for the fringes and 
frontiers of our denominational life. They are in no 
sense official dictators or disciplinarians on the one hand 
or holiday travellers on the other. ‘Their work is arduous 
and calls for constant tact, patience, and considerate 
sympathy, as well as for good judgment, religious earnest- 
ness, and never-failing cheer. They are the servants of 
all, trying not to command, but to persuade, not to drive, 
but to “show the more excellent way.’’ Often in the face 
of indifference or apathy they must practise the buoyant 
and genial optimism that laughs pessimism out of court. 
Theirs must be the steady hopefulness that recognizes 
all the difficulties and obstacles, and then shows a dis- 
heartened minister or congregation the way over or around 
the difficulties. By good humor and confident cheer and 
the counsels of experience they seek to develop local 
responsibility and personal initiative and to upbuild 
courage, loyalty, and consecration. 
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During the present year the country has been covered 
by the officers and representatives of the Association in 
an unusually thorough fashion. Before the 1st of May 
practically all of the more isolated churches will have 
received such stimulus as may follow the visit of a ju- 
dicious, earnest, and sympathetic representative of the 
National Association. ‘The president of the Association 
has preached every Sunday in at least one pulpit, and often 
in two and in three, and his week-day evening appoint- 
ments have been numerous. His journeys have enabled 
him to visit many churches in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the Middle-West. The secretary of 
the Association has-made two prolonged journeys. In 
the fall he attended all the meetings of the State con- 
ferences in the Middle West, and then visited the churches 
in the Rocky Mountain Department, covering the States 
of Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Montana. He is now 
absent on a similar journey in the South, making his 
chief points at Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Charleston, S.C. 

The field secretaries have been equally active. Mr. 
Brown, the field secretary for New England, has preached 
in a score of the churches in his department, consulted 
with many church committees, and spoken on week-day 
evenings at platform and fellowship meetings all over the 
New England States. In his capacity as financial 
secretary he has also made a journey in the Middle West 
as far as Illinois and Wisconsin. Mr. Pratt, the field 
secretary in the Canadian North-west, has travelled from 
Winnipeg on the east to Victoria, B.C., on the west; 
while Dr. Wright of Montpelier continued and developed 
the work at Calgary, and then went on for a most helpful 
visit to the churches on the north-west coast. Dr. Wilbur, 
field secretary on the Pacific coast, has been most 
assiduous and self-sacrificing, giving all of his hard- 
earned vacations from his work as dean of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry to the visitation of the 
churches. He, too, will have visited every church in his 
department from Bellingham on the north to San Diego 
on the south. His reports are full of interest, and his 
department was never in so healthy and progressive a 
condition. Mr. Smith, the secretary of the Western 
Conference, and Mr. Badger, the superintendent of the 
Middle States Conference, have covered their territories 
with equal fidelity. 

The department secretaries are constantly busy in the 
field. Both Dr. Wendte and Mr. Forbes have preached 
practically every Sunday and have conducted many week- 
day meetings in addition to all their desk and office work. 
Dr. Wendte has been twice as far west as Chicago and as 
far south as Washington. Mr. Foote, secretary of the 
Department of Education, has made two long journeys. 
In the fall he made a trip through the sea-board Southern 
States, visiting not only our churches, but also many of 
the Southern schools both for white and colored youths. 
He is now starting upon a two months’ journey as the 
representative of the Association on the Pacific coast. 
He will there supplement the work of the field secretary 
and his itinerary, beginning with a visit to all the churches 
in Colorado, will enable him to visit practically every 
church in California, Oregon, Washington, British Co- 
lumbia, and Montana. 

The lecturers on the Billings foundation have carried 
the fellowship of the National Association to many other 
centres of influence. 
visiting the seats of the State universities in the Middle 
West, going as far as Lawrence, Kan. Mr. Garver has 
spent four months in the South, beginning at Richmond, 
and following a route indicated by such centres as Charles- 
ton, Jacksonville, New Orleans, Houston, Atlanta, and 
Chattanooga. Mr. Hudson has performed a_ similar 
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service in the South-west, following a route indicated by 
such representative names as Wheeling, W. Va.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Dayton, Ohio; Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, San 
Antonio, and Houston, Tex.; New Orleans and Shreve- 
port, La.; Oklahoma, Ok.; Wichita, Topeka, and Law- 
rence, Kan.; and Kansas City, Mo. Four lecturers on the 
Billings foundation have devoted themselves to the New 
England churches. Mrs. Beatley has given her atten- 
tion chiefly to the work of religious education and in 
stimulating the work of the Sunday-schools. Mr. Leavitt 
of San Francisco and Mr. Simons of Cleveland have 
engaged successfully in most efficient campaigns of en- 
lightenment and encouragement in many of the New 
England churches, and Mr. Pierce of Washington is to 
perform a similar service this month. The new president 
of the Sunday School Society, Mr. Lawrance, has been 
excessively active in the conduct of his field work, so that 
it may be safely affirmed that there has been more 
thorough work done along these lines of personal visita- 
tion and fraternal counsel than before in our history. 
It should be further noted that the visits of these de- 
nominational representatives not only bring refreshment 
to the local ministers and churches, but also in many 
cases enable the local ministers to do missionary work 
in a neighboring city or State. Thus Mr. Hudson’s 
visits in Texas enabled the minister at Dallas to get out 
into the field; Mr. Garver’s visit to Jacksonville enabled 
Mr. Coleman to visit our friends and fellow-workers in 
Central Florida; Mr. Wilson’s visit to Atlanta enables 
Dr. Rowlette to put in a month of missionary service at 
San Antonio, Tex. 

In this way and by these means our interpretations of 
religion have been broadly diffused, and our conception 
of our churches as a brotherhood of fellow-believers and 
fellow-workers has been upbuilt. We count it a joy to 
help our comrades to develop the fine art of working 
together, to make them feel their interlocked and blended 
interests, to create a warmer and ampler sense of fellow- 
ship. We want all our ministers and churches to feel 
the joy of a common task, the just pride of a common 
inheritance of freedom and truth, and the thrill of a 
common hope. SAMUEL A. ELiov. 
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Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE step in the direction of governmental con- 
trol of public utilities of interstate scope was taken on 
February 24, when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rejected freight rate increases on the Western and Eastern 
trunk lines, aggregating about $7,000,000 a year. Under 
the commission’s order the railroads involved are re- 
quired to cancel the increased schedules by March 1o. 
The effect of the decision in its immediate aspect was 
somewhat disturbing to investment interests, especially 
at London, where the action of the commission was taken 
to foreshadow further and more drastic limitations of 
the rights of capital to raise revenue by methods which 
might seem best to it. In replying to the plea of the rail- 
roads that the higher charges on traffic were demanded 
by pending plans for the development of service and 
the increase of wages, the commission suggested that 
the required income might be obtained by the appli- 
cation of more economical and efficient methods of man- 
agement and operation. 


THE probability that the Panama Canal will be forti- 
fied was foreshadowed on February 27 by the action of 
the House of Representatives in including in the sundry 
civil bill a provision for the appropriation of $3,000,000, 
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to be expended in the beginning of military works on the 
great waterway. [he sentiment of the chamber on the 
recommendations of the President in favor of a fortified 
canal was indicated by the vote of 123 to 81 for the 
retention of the appropriation in the general measure. 
The known attitude of the Senate on the question left 
little doubt that the bill as finally passed will perpetuate 
into law the theory that national safety and the safety 
of the canal requires the presence of military works of 
magnitude, and of an adequate military force to guard 
the gateway between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Never- 
theless, a wide-spread public sentiment holds to the 
belief that all the purposes of political and physical 
control of the canal by the United States could have 
been conserved by its neutralization. 


Sd 


PUBLIC sentiment in Japan was aroused to a pitch 
of enthusiasm on February 25 by the announcement 
that on the previous day the United States Senate had 
ratified the treaty of commerce and navigation nego- 
tiated by the State Department and the Japanese foreign 
office. It had been feared that anti-Japanese feeling in 
some of the extreme Western States might jeopardize 
the fate of the agreement, inasmuch as it had been rep- 
resented in behalf of California and other Pacific Ccm- 
monwealths that the agreement contained no provision 
binding Japan to restrain immigration to America. It 
had also been argued by some of the opponents of tariff 
revision that the treaty contained the peril of an ar- 
rangement of trade reciprocity. When the scope of the 
treaty was fully explained to doubting senators by Sec- 
retary of State Knox, however, the opposition to its 
ratification was materially modified, and on February 24 
the Senate in executive session recorded its approval 
of the new relation between the two countries. At 
Tokio the news was received with manifestations of 
popular enthusiasm. 

as 


THE ratification of the treaty was an important event 
for the Japanese people. The agreement with America 
will be the initial step in a complete readjustment of 
Japan’s commercial relations with the rest of the world. 
The old treaties of commerce and amity between Japan 
and the great nations of Christendom were based upon 
the tacit affirmation of the inferiority of the Japanese 
in point of civilization. One notable feature of the old 
relations—the existence of the consular courts in Japan— 
was abrogated by common consent before the Russo- 
Japanese War. By the abandonment of the rights of 
extra-territoriality the powers recognized the efficiency 
and the reliability of Japanese justice. The projected 
new treaties with the powers will go further and concede 
to Japan the right to govern her commercial relations 
without the handicap of concessions to foreign pressure. 
And it is a matter of profound gratification at Tokio 
that the United States should have taken the initiative 
in establishing the new order of things. 


Bad 


THE initial parliamentary battle between the Com- 
mons and the Lords was fought at Westminster on 
February 22, when the House of Commons, by a vote 
of 351 to 227, passed on its first reading the bill to reform 
the hereditary chamber on the lines laid down by the 

rime minister, Mr. Asquith, in his so-called “Veto” 
bill. It had been predicted by the opposition that 
the government, when the test should come, would find 
its majority considerably reduced by defections. Such 
did not prove to be the case when the first vote on the 
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bill was taken, however; for the government demonstrated 
the efficiency of the coalition of forces by mustering its 
full majority of 124. In the mean while the Unionists 
are awaiting whatever strategic advantage they may 
gain by the complete development of the peers’ plans 
for self-reform, which are being elaborated by Lord 
Lansdowne, the leader of the opposition in the House of 
Lords. The outcome of the struggle probably will not 
be decided until after the coronation, when the govern- 
ment will lay before the crown its project for the appoint- 
ment of new peers. 
a 


AFTER a series of bitter parliamentary attacks upon 
his policy of moderation, M. Aristide Briand, the French 
premier of the velvet voice and the iron hand, gave up 
office, together with his entire cabinet, last Monday. 
M. Briand’s fall is due primarily to his fear lest his con- 
stantly dwindling majority in the chamber should end 
in an adverse vote which would operate as a mandate of 
dismissal. Behind the dwindling majority was the fact 
that the radical elements whom M. Briand represented 
when he took his portfolio made the discovery that he 
was becoming more and more conservative under the 
responsibilities of office. In point of fact the fallen 
French premier had diverged notably from the doctrines 
which he preached from the tribune of a simple deputy. 
Originally a violent anti-clerical, he had set himself to 
the task of softening the asperities of anti-clerical legis- 
lation by compromises. Originally a fiery laborite, he 
had sought as premier to subordinate the rights of labor 
to the interests of the state. Then came his end. 


a 


THE situation of the provisional government of Port- 
ugal appears to be menaced seriously by the elements 
of disruption, if not of reaction. Logically enough, the 
republic finds itself in peril from the men in uniform who 
proclaimed it at the mouths of marine guns in the harbor 
of Lisbon. Now that the republic is a fact, the govern- 
ment is exerting itself to maintain the ascendency of the 
civil power and to resist dictation by the army and navy. 
In order to regularize the situation and obtain the ex- 
press mandate of the people, the provisional government 
has announced its intention of hastening the general 
election to April. Pending preparations for the first 
expression of opinion by the liberated people, President 
Braga and his advisers are eliminating some of the worst 
features of the violent disestablishment of the church 
institutions by devoting a large sum to pensions for dis- 
possessed clerics and proclaiming full liberty of worship 
and propaganda to all communions. 


Brevities, 


Man can arrange, combine, and direct natural forces: 
he cannot create them. 


When any men, or any class of men and women, claim 
to be wholly sanctified, beware! 


There’s a good time coming, and the thought of it is 
encouraging; but who is able to fix the date? 


No church can be made up wholly of good people. Any 
church may be composed of men and women trying to be 
good. 


The old church records of New England reveal lapses 
in morality among godly people such as would not be 
tolerated to-day. 
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A wise old settler in a country town said, “If the’ Al- 
mighty wants a church in this place, he has got to make 
it out of the material he finds here.” 


King Edward VII. did more than any other man of his 
time or any time to make Englishmen and Frenchmen 
understand and respect each other. 


When a mob is howling in the street, the point of view 
of one who is in the midst of it and one who looks on 
from a safe distance will be singularly different. 


Within the last twenty-five years essential progress 
has been made in mutual acquaintance and friendship 
among so-called civilized nations in Europe and America. 


No human sagacity or ingenuity could by any possi- 
bility invent and run the machinery which now auto- 
matically distributes the food supply of the United States. 


Out of the wild rose man can in time develop a wonder- 
ful variety of roses of every color. If, however, all roses 
were once destroyed, no human skill could create a new 
one. 


In good old colony times smugglers, pirates, and other 
adventurers were frequent visitors to the coast of America, 
where they gave and took good bargains to and from the 
inhabitants. 


Something has been lost by the giving up of the idea 
of a ‘‘call to the ministry.”” It was a good thing for any 
community to believe that at any time a divine call 
to service might be heard in the heart of a child. 


According to an ancient maxim, it is good policy for 
mankind to keep on sowing and planting, in the confident 
expectation that, on the whole and in the long run, the 
faith of the sower will be rewarded by a harvest. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Emerton’s “Unitarian Thought.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I urge the attention of all who care to understand 
the nature of the Unitarian belief to the book of Prof. 
Emerton, which I have just finished reading? Since the 
author has just left this country for a considerable ab- 
sence, I may, without offending his modesty, express my 
judgment that his volume is in many respects the most 
useful contribution to the literature of Unitarianism 
which has appeared since Martineau’s “Studies of Chris- 
tianity.”” Prof. Everett’s ‘Systematic Theology” is a 
great monument of learning and insight, and amply 
refutes the reproach that Unitarians have abandoned 
serious thinking. It is, however, a professional volume, 
designed for students of theology, and not likely to 
receive large attention from untrained minds. Marti- 
neau’s ‘‘Essays,” though unmatched in sweep of learn- 
ing and beauty of imagery, dazzle many minds rather 
than convince them. Prof. Emerton’s book is of a wholly 
different character, lucid, sober, and restrained; dis- 
cussing the great themes of theology in a manner intelli- 
gible to every serious reader. It has the peculiar merit 
of being written by a historian, who recognizes always 
the background of historical developments and transi- 
tions, and who has special knowledge of the history of 
early Christianity and the beginnings of controversies 
which have modified Christian theology ever since. This 
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historical sense gives ‘to the treatment its remarkable 
‘sanity, perspective, and appreciation of views which must 
be criticised or condemned. Fairness, balance, and rever- 
ence meet one on every page, and'stir the reader to con- 
fidence and sympathy. No one who wishes to instruct 


himself, or to inform inquiring friends concerning Uni- 


tarian belief, can have a more trustworthy and authori- 
tative guide. It is pleasant also to find in this volume an 
unprovoked and spontaneous expression of denomina- 
tional loyalty. I, at least, had not the least suspicion 
that my colleague was writing such a book. It isa 
scholar’s utterance of gratitude for the faith in which he 
has been reared, and which has sustained his mind and 
soul. ' Francis G. PEABODY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. : 


The Boy Scout Movement. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Interest in the Boy Scout Movemént ‘seems to be 
growing among Unitarian Sunday-schools. That in- 
terest should be enlightened and guided by the experience 
of those who have done work of this kind. It seems 
desirable that those interested should get into touch 
with each other, and the Sunday School Society seems 
to be the natural meeting-place. I shall be glad to have 
all persons interested write to me at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, telling me what they have done or want to do 
about such matters. A little later a call may be sent out 
for a meeting of workers among boys. Some interesting 
facts and suggestions will be found in the Sunday School 
Society Department of Word and Work for March. © Will 
not all who know and love boys join with us in a search 
for knowledge and in an effort to promote helpful methods? 

WILLiAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Day and Night. 


All day I seek the mean reward 
That falls to earthly strife; 
All day the thought of thee, O Lord, 
Is crowded out of deed and word, 
Is crowded out of life. 


But, when I shake my spirit free 
From earthly chains at night, 
The vaulted dusk is filled with thee, 
And every star becomes to me 
A holy altar light! 
—Denis A. McCarthy, in ‘‘ Voices from Erin.” 


“Benedic, Anima Mea.” 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE.* 


In the heart of Berlin, and conspicuous by its likeness 
to a beehive, there remains, and does service to this day, 
the church of Schleiermacher. The very name of the great 
theologian gives the miud entrance to a treasure of re- 
ligious influence and prophecy. Fervid and high must 
have been all his utterances, for the heart of the man went 
forth in his eloquence. But for our purpose at this time 
we shall revert especially to a sermon upon the One 
Hundred and Third Psalm, the ‘“Benedic, anima mea”’ 
of the Early Church,—“ Praise the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits; who redeemest thy life from 
destruction.”” One thinks of a sermon on such a theme, 
by such a man, as of necessity profound, acute, mem- 
orable. Not for such undoubted merits, however, do 
I recall it to our minds, but because it seems to me to 
run side by side with the life of a certain great novelist 


* Crufts Fellow of the Meadville Theological School. 
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of later years,—a life lived, moreover, under the very 
shadow of Schleiermacher’s church. He preached there 
in 1805. Gottfried Keller lived on Mohren Strasse, hard 
by the church, from 1855 to 1861, and there fought out a 
bitter spiritual battle, and there, by secret, divine aid, 
redeemed his life from destruction in a very true and 
thorough sense. ‘The difference of a half-century in 
time between the preacher and the novelist is of little 
moment to us now, nor does the nearness of the novelist’s 
lodgings to the historic church add much more than a 
happy vividness to the parallel. But within the parabola 
of their common religious significance sermon and text 
and life, and the victory, are bound together and bear 
mutual witness. 

When Keller came to Berlin in 1855, he felt convinced 
that the hazard would be final, and that his artistic success 
or failure would here be dealt out to him. A great 
bitterness of spirit glowed in the background of his pur- 
pose. As far back as his boyhood days of homespun 
and’ drudgery in old Ziirich, Keller had dreamed of a 
brilliant artistic future. His father had given him the 
moodiness and the responsiveness of the artist, but not 
the means of becoming one; for he died young. In the 
average hardness of things it followed, therefore, that 
the boy was vague, idle, rebellious; was expelled from 
school; spent a somewhat ragamuffin youth; and at 
twenty-one took his meagre patrimony of sixty thalers 
and went to Munich to study painting. There he stayed 
only two years, accomplished little, and drew grievously 
upon his mother’s slender purse. There is a pathetic 
story about his first landscape, how he sent it to the 
Ziirich Academy for exhibition and sale. It hung un- 
noticed for weeks, and finally he instructed his anxious 
mother and sister to walk up and down before it, and 
audibly to discuss its merits, all to no avail. The 
picture remained unsold, and Keller returned to Ziirich 
disheartened. A period of sullenness followed, then 
poetry. Keller wrote some fair verses, dreamed the 
artist dream again, and, upon his mother’s resources, 
travelled to Heidelberg. The Heidelberg period, like 
that of Munich, was one of bootless hungering and thirst- 
ing, both for fame and for food. At length, ashamed to 
stay longer in Heidelberg, and yet more ashamed to face 
the sneers of his Ziirich acquaintances, he came in 1855 
to Berlin. 

The story of poverty-ridden genius is always pitiful. 
Half the world’s cynicism, literary and otherwise, is the 
malaria of poverty. 

These two phantoms of poverty and of genius haunted 
Keller with increasing grimness for six dreary years. 
At first he took skyey lodgings on Mohren Strasse and 
strove to appear jaunty and prosperous in those second- 
rate literary circles to which he could gain entrance. 
But his writings did not sell; his funds ran low; he was 
cast into that sordidness of life, with its makeshifts and 
repinings, which seems the especial torment of authors: 
as with Chatterton and Theobald and Sheridan, so with 
Keller! He walked about the Berlin streets at night to 
save candles and keep warm. Like Agassiz in Paris, 
he had but one good coat, and to hide his shabby garments 
he always took a standing-place rather than a seat at 
the theatre. His letters to his mother failed for several 
years from lack of postage money, as well as from lack 
of hopeful news. Once he had only a groschen left to 
pay for his dinner, and it proved counterfeit! What 
books he did write went unnoticed, and the small ad- 
vances of the publisher were lived up long before the 
books appeared. More and more he withdrew into a sar- 
donic and lonely life, and lived like an aérial hermit 
high up in his garret above the streets of the city, and 


thought! 
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This story is not unusual, unpleasant as it is. Other 
men in other times have grappled with giant necessity, 
and along a lane of battle have come into power and great- 
ness, but not always so frank and sunny as at first. They 
had their dark hours (the hours of Wagner’s ‘‘ Letters’’!) 
which were too often sour ones as well. With the in- 
genuousness of the true artist Keller wrote his backward 
life into a novel, “Der Griine Heinrich.” Behind the 
veil of fiction, however, “green Henry” is the unhappy 
Keller, a parallelism that approaches autobiography. 
All through the book he put his own unhappy self upon 
the pages,—the self of beaten pride and ambition, the 
self of melancholy and reproach. It is a very uncheerful 
story. The cruel circle of the fates closes in upon Hein- 
rich more and more narrowly. This autobiography of 
feelings rather than of facts occupied Keller several years, 
so loath was he to recognize and describe his own sinister 
moods. It reminds one of Bécklin’s portrait of himself,— 
the drawn, anxious face, with Death in the background. 

At length it became imperative that Keller bring the 
story of ‘‘green Henry” to an end. The publisher de- 
manded it. But what should the ending be? With this 
problem, not merely a literary one, but profoundly psy- 
chological, Keller had now to grapple. And, the longer 
he thought it over, the more it seemed to him that the 
only natural and logical conclusion was suicide. The 
strivings and cravings of the ‘‘green Henry” had drawn 
him so far out of the world that they seemed to have 
drawn him out of life as well. Loneliness, disappoint- 
ment, poverty, had subtracted so much that the residuum 
—mere existence—was nothing worth. So, with tears 
falling upon the paper, Keller composed the account of 
the suicide of the ‘‘green Henry.”” Unconsciously, they 
must have been tears of self-commiseration as well. 

And now,—a miracle! This artistic elimination of a 
fictitious character was also a psychic elimination of an 
unworthy self for Keller, and after this death came a 
rebirth. He decided to give up his vain dreams and return 
to Ziirich, a failure as an artist, but ready to be a grate- 
ful son at least. Whatever the sneers of his old ac- 
quaintances, he would endure them. The debt of love 
and support he owed his aged mother he would repay. 
He turned this resolution into fact before the year was 
out; went home very quietly and gladly to his duty, 
and was called forth from obscurity only by the increasing 
popularity of his writings. In 1866 he was made secre- 
tary of state in his native canton, and so on through the 
years his fame and means increased. It is of interest 
to know that in these later years he attempted to give 
“Der Griine Heinrich” a happier ending, but no con- 
clusion other than the original rang true, and he desisted, 
and so left us, intact and plain to see, a singular picture 
of a man’s inner life. We are to think of Keller as com- 
posed, in a dim inarticulate way, of two selves, as indeed 
is true of most of us. The first self, arrogant, separatist, 
desiring its own success only, rejecting all unlucrative re- 
lationships,—this first self naturally found no friendly 
response from mankind where there was no friendly 
appeal, went the ever-dwindling road of practical egoism, 
and ended at last in practical oblivion. The second self 
(though really first and far beneath), human, filial, ex- 
pansive, while overborne for a time by its antithesis, 
came finally to rule and obtained the joy of human 
approbation, because it confessed the supreme value of 
wide and kindly life. And are we not to see, over the 
entire prospect of this life, the warring, the half-defeat, 
the final triumph, a certain divine agency? ‘“‘Thou hast 
redeemed!” 

In these days we subtract the epithet ‘‘divine” from 
many antique holy things. We are learning to add it to 
deeper impulses and inspirations, that transfuse our 
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lives as the nerves the body,—indefinite and yet so potent! 
Although, of course, Keller’s experience of life and his 
virtual redemption were not accompanied by any conscious 
religious rationale, yet every impulse that urges toward 
comprehensiveness in wisdom and wisdom in sympathy 
is divine and is the heart-throb of the divine nature. 
The impulse toward work, toward self-respect, toward 
duty-doing and self-giving, toward generic unity in the 
sympathies of the soul and the deeds of the will,—these 
lead, though mysteriously, up to God. They are of the 
powers and dominions that are mighty, yet unseen; in- 
structive, yet nameless; held in-awe, yet unchanted and 
uninvoked. I do not suppose that Gottfried Keller 
ever dreamed of a religious interpretation for his very 
logical and laudable change of policy, nor that he de- 
liberately placed himself at the cross-roads of his own 
destiny, and, symbolizing his redemption by the death of 
a fictitious self, chose the straight and narrow path of life. 
But, consciously or not, work, duty-doing, the fulfilment 
of helpful relationships, are elements of all salvation, and 
the deep instinct for them in the soul is a sure, prevenient 
grace. In other days men have thought of the grace and 
the voice of God as self-announced and recognizable. In 
these days we are coming to see that the hard cogencies 
of life which we formerly thought the mere ebb and flow 
of circumstances are the workings of God upon the 
moral will. All the cannons of nature are trained upon 
him who stands defiant in self-sufficiency. 

This, then, is the lesson of Keller’s life,—the life selfish, 
aloof, barren; then the resistless outburst of the impulses 
of brisk work, of cordial, helpful relationships; then the 
natural reciprocity of joy and service in the new life. 
So a creek may run along between high and narrow banks, 
a black stream with many abhorrent things in its depths, 
until it comes to the stony places of the pastures, where it 
widens out, ripples happily along in the sun, and bears 
water-lilies on its surface. The only happiness worth 
while is the quiet happiness of giving and receiving 
kindness everywhere. Such happiness is won only by 
abandoning our own narrower schemes of life and enter- 
ing whole-heartedly into the world’s reciprocity of work, 
of duty, of thankfulness. If, instead of shrinking our- 
selves back into sour moods and spasms of wounded 
pride, we would go quickly and do a task or a kindness, 
then in a little are we would do what Gottfried Keller 
learned to do only in his whole life-circle. To the active, 
warm-hearted man neither wind nor wave bring any 
note of eternal sadness in. Sadness is a thing that has 
no place in the kingdom of the good will. ‘The self-por- 
trait of Bécklin represented to us the sad, meditative man. 
In the very same gallery hangs another Bécklin painting, 
that of the ‘‘Hermit,’”’ who, alone in his cell, plays out 
on his violin his devotion to the Madonna and Child. 
He thinks he is quite alone; but at the window and the 
keyhole there are merry little angels who listen and laugh 
delightedly,—the little angels of the joy of working 
and giving! 

It is not given to many of us to have our spiritual de- 
velopment given so vivid a setting-forth as in Keller's 
case: the two ways of life, the two selves of our self, 
come not customarily into a contrast so open and so 
vehement as with him. It was only natural, of course, 
that the very instinct for self-expression that made him 
an artist should so have divulged his spiritual conflict 
as by outward delineation to make his error dismally 
open and visible. But the essentials of his redemption 
are the essentials of all religious conviction, are true 
in us. The religious crisis is the ascension from the 
meagreness of the isolated self into the grand sympathies 
of the Divine. It is useless to try to put this into the 
formulas of physics, of chemistry, of biology. ‘The laws 
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of substance never yet explained moral conversion nor 
the obstinacy of the martyr. It is a flashing insight into 
the instantaneous life of now: when we attempt to reason 
about it, we wander divergently on the outskirts of this 
truth and never penetrate. The only proof of it is to 
do a mighty work in its name. We may only say that, 
whenever and wherever this divine impulse comes,— 
in reflection, in friendship, in marriage, in self-contempt, 
in calamity, or bereavement,—accept the impulse, assume 
duties even that irk, make bonds and bridges of active 
good will between yourself and all men, leave cynicism 
and take up hope, step forward from the dark cave into 
the broad, bright land, the wrong dead self behind in 
the cave, the true strong self alive within you, and abide 
thereafter in the being of God. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


The Answer. 


Through the long night she watched beside her dead: 
“Grant me a sign, O God of Life and Light, 

Lest in the ocean of despair and dread 
My lost soul sink to-night!” 


Then in the east the sudden roses stirred; 
A soft breath crept amid the whispering corn; 
And the sweet shrillness of the piping bird 
Hailed the awaking morn! 
—Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


Dr. Channing’s Catechism. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Dr. Channing’s catechism for children, no longer in 
use, is still of large value as an unconscious exponent of 
the changes in thought which Unitarianism has under- 
gone since it was written. Even more valuable is it as 
an evidence of those lines of conduct and modes of expres- 
sion that marked our grandparents as persons of self- 
restraint, simplicity, and courtesy, chary of words, yet 
clear in statement. They represented a type of high 
breeding and quiet reliance upon the fact of being a 
“Channing Unitarian,’ and therefore a believer in the 
dignity of man, which necessarily included their own 
dignity. 

Yet to many of a later generation, now elderly, who 
were brought up on that same catechism it was a dis- 
comfort, by its stern teachings creating an inability for 
enjoyment, and thus grimly influencing their later lives. 
Surely Dr. Channing never could have realized the sensi- 
tiveness of nature in New England children with their 
morbid inheritances from Puritanism, or he would have 
been less formal in his “‘ Elements of Religion and Moral- 
ity,” for so he called his catechism for children. Written 
before 1817, the simplicity and directness of its questions 
was unrivalled. 

To the eternal puzzle concerning birth, for which the 
child asks solution, Dr. Channing answers, ‘‘God. made 
you.”” After the question, ‘What does God give you?” 
and the reply so inclusive that a modern child would ask 
the how of it, follows the query, “Does God always see 
you?” ‘To which, as the child memorized, ‘‘He sees me 
at all times, all the night and all the day, when I am alone 
and when no other person sees me,” he began inwardly 
to rebel at his constant inability to get away from God, 
for such everlasting presence was too solemn a thought 
for his childish mind, And then he reasoned, if ‘God 
hears me if I pray to him for his care and blessing,” why 
ought he not to hear me about other things, too? 

Harder yet was it for him to accept as compulsory the 
answer to the question of how he ought to feel and act 
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towards God. Noble and simple as was the reply, it 
stated truths difficult for a child to enjoy or obey, as it 
said, ‘I must often think of God as my Father in heaven. 
... I must thank him for what I receive, though it be not 
all that I wish.’’ Then came the terrifying question, 
“Have you ever sinned against God?” ‘“‘Yes,’’ the child 
memorized, “I feel that I have sinned. I have done 
what I have known to be wrong.” And the sinning against 
God was defined in another section of the catechism as 
doing what “ He forbids or not doing what He commands.” 
“Tf I do wrong,” it is stated, “‘God will be offended with 
me, and He will punish me unless I repent.” 

These were frightening truths to a conscientious child, 
especially if he had been brought up to believe that his 
conscience was subject to growth. How could he depend 
upon what kept changing? Had he really sinned when he 
was not quite sure that he was in the wrong? Above all, 
how was he to be punished, and how much must he repent 
in order not to be punished? Such were the introspective 
miseries thrust upon the natural unconcern and joyous- 
ness of boys and girls who had taken goodness as a matter 
of course and had been happy and good until self-exami- 
nation began. The now partially and happily past cus- 
tom of taking a stock account of one’s deeds and thoughts 
before going to sleep at night was thus reinforced by the 
catechism. 

But this was not all. A child had to learn by heart that, 
if wicked, ‘‘I can then never be happy. God will send me 
from His presence and leave me to the fearful punishment 
which my sins deserve.” Then where was he to go and 
what would be done to him if God sent him away, who, 
he had been previously told, always saw him? Many of 
those, once children, have never forgotten how their 
whole later life was overshadowed by the sacred awful- 
ness of some of the statements in that catechism. Yet 
it should also be remembered that the strong, direct sim- 
plicity of such questions and answers imbedded unflinch- 
ing integrity in the men and women of a near past. 

Full of gentleness, however, were Dr. Channing’s an- 
swers to his twenty-one self-made questions. “If I am 
good in this world,” says one of them, “I shall be wel- 
comed into heaven by my Saviour, and shall be ever under 
his care, . . . and shall be always learning to love and serve 
God better.” 

“T shall have peace in my own mind, grow better and 
happier as I grow older. Above all, my Father in Heaven 
will love me and delight to make me happy.” 

Easy was it for a child to be told to ‘‘love and obey his 
parents and to try to make all around him (me) happy.” 
“To be active and industrious, contented, and cheerful, 
even when he (I) cannot have what he (I) want.” Only, 
it was added, he must be governed by reason and con- 
science, and not by his wishes. That last command con- 
flicted with the alacrity with which the first had been 
received. 

Some of the theology of this catechism would not to-day 
be accepted by all Unitarians, as that Jesus was restored 
to life and rose again the third day. He “ascended into 
heaven, where he still lives to pray for us, and continually 
performs kind offices for us.’’ Also, that the resurrection 
teaches ‘‘all men should in like manner live again in an- 
other world,” and that Jesus Christ is appointed to raise 
(us) me from the dead, and that (we) I must stand before 
him to be judged for (our) my conduct in the present life.” 

Yet all Unitarians would rejoice in the tenderness with 
which the child is taught about the life of Jesus Christ 
and in the simple grandeur of Dr. Channing’s words in 
his answer for the child concerning God as ‘“‘the most 
holy and merciful, the greatest and wisest and best of 
beings.” 

Unitarianism needed such a setting forth of its central 
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principles as the catechism gave. It made Unitarians 
the self-reliant, devout men and women they were who 
thought and spoke of religion, when they spoke, with the 
same strenuous simplicity with which they ordered the 
daily affairs of their lives. It was such teaching which 
made ‘“‘Channing Unitarianism’’ a name to conjure by 
and made belief in the dignity and moral nature of man, 
the use of reason in religion and the moral perfection of 
God, the foundation on which ‘‘ Boston Unitarians’’ built 
their superstructure of personal dignity and civic respon- 
sibility, from which has diverged manifold activities, or- 
ganizations, and utilities, sedate happiness ensuing upon 
performance of duty. 

It was not so much joy and love as duty and dignity 
which were the established truths of life as seen through 
this catechism. Highly as we may reverence it, devoutly 
as we may believe its truths, gratefully as we may ac- 
knowledge the impulses that it gave to promotion of 
morality and religion, yet it so harrowed the hearts of 
many of those who were then boys and girls that in after 
life they never fully gained an abiding sense of the joy- 
ousness of life, for duty and fear more than cheerful ser- 
vice and love were the secret springs of their actions. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Northern March. 


BY ANNIE M. Ll. HAWES. 


Miles of gray marsh that stretch to meet a sky, 
Mist-veiled and dim; a dead vine clasped around 
A wall that crumbles on the frost-heaved ground; 

And overhead the wild geese clanging cry. 

Winter is dead, but young Spring hesitates 
To press the victory so hardly won; 

And, in his tent, her minister, the Sun, 

A dreaming laggard, for the bluebird waits. 


My Abt Vogler. 


BY REV. JOSEPH WOODBURY STROUT. 


Directly under my window lies an ancient city whose 
inhabitants are all singers. Even now, when March is 
only begun, I am listening to their soft, sweet songs, gentle 
reminders of the coming spring. There is snow on the 
ground; but the day is warm, and in an hour or so the 
brooks will be running full of water and the hilltops will 
be gray. I do not know when this old city was built, a 
century since, I should guess; for its buildings are quaint 
and moss-gathered on the roofs, and some of the shutters 
are hanging, and many of the doors will not close. But 
it is a city these singers fondly love, for they cling to it 
through heat and through cold. They are there from 
March to December, and sometimes in midwinter. 

The houses in this city are peculiar. They are veri- 
table sky-scrapers, and one perceives that the ancient 
builders also found land up among the clouds cheaper 
than on the earth. These domiciles have many windows 
and doors, and no end of cosey corners, quiet ingles, wide 
piazzas, roofed porches, shaded lawns, high cupolas, and 
thousands of observatories. And how the people enjoy 
singing to one another! On one piazza some singer tunes 
up for a morning hymn, and then his neighbor, politely 


waiting until his song is done, sings another; and so the’ 


song goes round like the Indian pipe of peace, and then 
the whole town is alive with applause. And I open my 
window to join in the applause, and listen to the soft, 
sweet, and tender melody, so it feeds the deep heart 
yearning for the springtime. 

This ancient city is an apple orchard, and these singers 
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are mostly bluebirds. The bluebird, down here in South- 
ern Massachusetts, often stays through the winter. We 
have good hedges of red cedar and abundance of wild 
berries that cling to the shrubs all winter. And, if the 
winter be not severe, just a common Narragansett winter, 
the singers fare very well, and, when a warm day comes, 
even in February, they give us rich foretastes of spring 
in wonderfully sweet bursts of song. And it is a wonder- 
ful song this bluebird sings. Not music nor birds nor 
memories does it conjure up in the soul, but spring,— 
new hopes, joys, peace, promise, friends, companions, 
loves, and homes. 
“But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo, they are! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 


That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a 
star.” 


So here are my singers, out of three sounds framing, not 


‘a fourth sound, but a day, a fresh, rich, warm, passionate 


spring day. 

Sometimes, however, the winters down here are harsh, 
and the singers in the old city suffer from cold and hunger, 
and the death-rate runs high. Such a winter has been 
the last. And, save that I took a hand in governing the 
city, it might have left a desolation. A great snow storm 
had covered all the berry bearing shrubs a foot deep, and 
thrown over the cedar hedges a thick, wet, and heavy 
mantle of white. When the storm cleared, this covering 
froze hard and imprisoned the singers without food or 
drink. It was a desperate case, but I took my snow 
shovel and broke down the crust on the hedges, so that the 
singers could get out, and then, on snowshoes, went into 
the woods and gathered all the wild, winter berries I 
could find. ‘These I scattered on the ground near the 
hedge, and all the way up to the door of my hen house. I 
had no hens last winter, and here was a place of shelter 
for the singers if they would only follow my lead and go 
in. I put seed inside the house, on the perches, window 
sills, everywhere, so that they might have no excuse for 
stopping at the door. Then, retiring to my window, I 
watched for results. 

I had not to wait long, for, sooner than I expected, on 
the top of a stake sat one of the singers, dressed in even- 
ing suit, as if going to a chorus, and gently trying his 
voice. Everything about was white and stern with snow, 
yet he sang of spring and warm days, of love and home, 
and everything that lifts the heart. While he was sing- 
ing, his modest little wife was down on the ground picking 
up the berries and softly calling him to come to breakfast. 
But no: he would rather sing than eat cold as it was, and 
not until his song was done would he go down to break- 
fast. Then he snatches only a mouthful and is back on 
the stake, 

‘To feel a common chord again.’’ 


His song has touched a deeper note than usual, his heart 
is all on fire, and he cannot pause now. He must touch 
that wonderful chord once more lest he forget how it 
sound: so, ° 
‘Sliding by semitones, he sinks to the minor—yes, 
And he blunts that into a ninth, and stands on alien ground, 
Surveying awhile the heights he rolled from into the deep.” 


Then he comes down and eats. But, as if this food were 
the manna from heaven called down by his wonderful 
song, back he flits to give thanks in another burst of song. 
The other birds begin to creep out of the hedge now, a 
dozen chickadees, as many snow-birds, and three more 
bluebirds. But they all settle on the ground to feed, 
there is only one Abt Vogler in the city. And now he 
touches the wonderful chord again and seems satisfied, 
so he will finish his breakfast with the rest. All this 
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time they are drawing near the hen-house door. Intent 
on filling their crops, they perceive not the trap a benefi- 
cent providence has set for them, and, with hardly a per- 
ceptible pause at the door, fearlessly enter the place, 
save Abt Vogler, he cannot go in for joy. That stakeisa 
wonderful place to him. On it he has caught a glimpse 
of heaven. How can he leave and go into that dark 
house? It is not a song, a sound, but a star this stake has 
contributed. Not a day on earth, a midwinter day, but 
a day in heaven that he lingers in, and how can he but 
sing? But this day is all within him, without: the day 
is cold, and the skies are growing gray, and another 
heavy storm is coming. 
“But hark! He has dared and done, for his resting place is found, 
The C major of this life: so now he will try to sleep.” 
He joins the party again and they enter the house. I 
stealthily creep forth and close the door, and there they 
are, not knowing the hand that helps them, housed with 
comfort for another great storm. It comes that night 
in sleet and cold, but I can sleep in peace, for I know my 
singers are warm; and, when the sun returns, I will open 
their prison door and let them go, for I also, once more, 
long to hear that wonderful chord. 
REHOBOTH, Mass. 
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Ripples and their By-products. 


BY NINA M. TIFFANY. 


If there is profit in learning to depend upon the direct 
action of cause and effect, if power of accomplishment is 
to be gained by making a bee-line for the object in view, 
there is, also, delight for mortals in backing away from 
the foreseen, and refreshment in happening upon, or 
approaching by indirection, some gift of the gods, which 
thus acquires the additional virtue of surprise. 

For example, we threw a crumb into the shaded fish- 
pool,—Red-slippers and I!—with the direct intention 
of charming into sight certain elusive fiery flashes that 
would dart up at our summons from the green depths. 
Our crumb reached the water, but what became of it 
or whether or not the gold-fish rose neither of us knew. 
With the suddenness and inconsequence of the age of 
five, the child’s attention fixed itself upon the widening 
circles which the crumb, and possibly an eager gulp, had 
set in motion upon the surface of the pool. ‘They were 
a daily miracle, those silent, spreading ripples; but she 
was evidently seeing them for the ineffable first time, and 
questions crowded to her lips. 

“Are those baby waves? Why do they run away? 
How did they get so round? What makes them grow? 
Where do they stop? What are they for?” 

Never could a premeditated stirring of the waters of 
the pool or of her consciousness have so awakened her 
intellect as did this by-play of nature, set on by her own 
hand. No carefully-planned lesson on vibration could 
have inserted among her busy thoughts the new con- 
ceptions which she formed, now, as my feeble answers 
provoked more questions, and more. 

Meanwhile my own eyes were finding suggestions and 
analogies in the ripples. Baby waves they were, indeed, 
mere by-products of our intention to feed the fishes; but 
- they had become part of eternal causation, a released 
force, acting in an infinity of directions: not only figures 
of beauty, lovely shapes curbed and curved by resistance, 
met on an infinity of sides, but an unquenchable agitation 
speeding on and on, a phenomenon which would dis- 
appear only to continue in a multitude of invisible in- 
fluences,—one of these the influence on Red-slippers. 
And, indeed, what is it all for, this motion of the water, 
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this beauty, if not to awaken in Red-slippers scientific 
curiosity and poetic imagination? By indirection the 
result has come about; and it makes the ripples, the 
morning meal administered to the gold-fish, the chain 
of events stretching back beyond that, behind the lives 
of us both,—all take on the same aspect of singular good 
fortune,—makes Red-slippers and me appear, instead of 
inevitable consequences of the ponderous machinery of 
the universe, happy and grateful by-products of stars 
of fire and planets of dust. 

The by-products of experience come to us all with a 
peculiar momentum, or striking force. Still engaged in 
satisfying Red-slipper’s inquiries, I fell to wondering if 
the reluctant schoolboy might not, after all, have some 
wisdom on his side,—not so much wisdom as the diligent 
student, but some wisdom, perhaps. Take the boy who 
is almost a man. He grasps at anything that will launch 
him into the race for success. Study means nothing to 
him. Latin, rhetoric, higher mathematics, history,—these 
are things apart from all that he desires. He throws 
away his books. But, while he yields to the call of the 
spring-time, and pits his young strength against the 
stimulating pressure of adverse circumstances, the diffi- 
culty of securing a foothold where he wishes to secure it 
matures him. The use of a liberal education bursts 
upon him, and the will to obtain it comes as the by- 
product of his very revolt. 

Apropos of that sort of boy, there floated through my 
memory some sentences once uttered by a man whose 
boast it was that he did not feel the need of any re- 
ligion. Again I saw the speaker, rotund with pros- 
perity, unblessed by any sorrows, scornful of Sunday 
observance and sermons, yet a citizen of worth and a 
ready subscriber to charities. ‘‘Morality’s enough for 
me,” he said. ‘Preaching and praying never turned 
any mill-wheels. I'd like to see a church that attends 
to the poor and teaches folks how to live right and save 
their money, and that sees to it that the police enforce 
the laws. That’s the kind of church for me if it ever 
comes my way.’’ He belonged among the Abou ben 
Adhems—and they have increased—whose love of God, 
if they acquire it, must develop as a by-product of their 
love for their fellow-men. ‘This man plainly wanted the 
up-and-doing, institutional church that would devote 
itself heartily to house-cleaning, instruct its congregation 
how to discover the ethical possibilities of this world, 
and trust to their stumbling upon religion and the king- 
dom of Heaven as a treasure-trove. 

So many valuable things are reached by indirection. 
Falling in love, according to Stevenson, is usually a 
treasure-trove. ‘‘Falling in love,’’ he says, “is the one 
illogical adventure. Staying in love, and staying mar- 
ried, to go a step further, is oftener the result,—an always 
marvellous by-product,—of keeping the hearth clean and 
the fire bright, than of demanding momently from the 
anxiously self-adjusting relationship a constant aroma 
of what must ever be the slowly and preciously distilled 
essence of romance.” 

Furthermore, I mused, in the history of scientific 
discoveries we see the same wonderful upspring of sur- 
prise. ‘The patient astronomer or chemist or electrician 
works for expected results, and is rewarded with the un- 
expected, with startling, seemingly accidental revelations. 
Think of the Curies and radium. And consider the 
Wizard of Orange Mountain, how he sits among the 
slender threads which connect him with the ripples of 
the universe; catching upon his delicate instruments, 
the beat of waves impalpable to sense; dealing, it is 
true, with familiar currents, but always watching for 
accident to disclose, as a by-product of some experiment, 
additional powers existing in the all-surrounding, all 
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permeating ether. It seems quite possible to believe 
that in the invisible quiverings playing about his head 
and ours activities may be incidentally revealed that 
will give to science a new world, as was given to Castile 
and Leon the by-product of Columbus’s search for India. 
And perhaps,— 

But just then Red-slippers forgot about her ripples 
and clamored for another crumb,—a breakfast crumb 
this time, and the course of things flowed on. 

St. Paut, MInn. 


Professor Emerton on Miracle. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


One of the important books of the day is that by Prof. 
Emerton, bearing the title of ‘Unitarian Thought.” 
No one can take up this book without being impressed 
by the rare balance of judgment it displays, by its clear- 
ness of statement, and by its great literary charm. The 
reading of it is both pleasant and profitable, to an unusual 
degree; and it is a very notable contribution to the re- 
construction of Christian thought. 

With one chapter of this book, however, I am not 
quite content. This is nothing very novel in my ex- 
perience, for I have read many pages on the theme of 
“‘miracle’’ (including some of my own production), and 
with none of them am I entirely satisfied. I agree, of 
course, with all that Prof. Emerton has to say concerning 
the danger that attends belief in the miraculous, and I 
am not inclined to come to the defence of any special 
miracle which he attacks. It is rather that something 
remains to be said which I do not find in this treatment 
of the subject, and which seems to me worth saying— 
if it could be said aright. Prof. Emerton rather gives the 
impression that he regards the world’s whole belief in 
miracle as being merely so much mental aberration. 
He does not say this, but he plainly feels little sympathy 
for that belief; and so many now would say that it is 
to be attributed wholly to illusion and ignorance, perhaps 
it is not assuming too much to say that this is what Prof. 
Emerton appears to think. 

It has seemed to me, for a long time, that a better 
account than this ought to be given of the belief of the 
past; that the thought of miracle has stood rather closely 
connected with man’s best and highest thought of him- 
self; and that it is not likely to be driven out of the world, 
even in its more dangerous forms, until the common 
thought has become better safe-guarded from dangers 
on the other side. 

I know the somewhat coarse and brutal inference, 
which some are likely to draw, that one who has any- 
thing to say in favor of the miraculous is “‘toadying to 
orthodoxy.” “Evil to him who evil thinks,’ however; 
for I have a modest plea of that kind to urge. 

No one could state more plainly and clearly his con- 
viction of man’s moral freedom than has Prof. Emerton. 
If we cannot trust the consciousness which tells us that 
no choice of ours is hopelessly predetermined, but always 
there is power within us to take either path which a 
given alternative presents, then it is difficult to see what 
foundation we have for our thought anywhere that 
can be called secure. But this is to say, in effect, that 
every act of the will is a creative act; that it is not bound 
by antecedent causes, but is, so to speak, a form of 
energy which the mind produces at that moment out of 
itself. 

To this extent, then, man stands outside of and above 
the reign of law. The selections made by his will have 
to do with processes which are within the sphere of 
causation; but the will itself stands, or may stand, out- 
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side that sphere. He chooses, as it were, between differ- 
ent machines, but the choice is not a mechanical prod- 
uct. There is no law which compels him to determine 
this or that: he acts as a sovereign, and to this extent 
need not be subject to any overmastering restraint. 

But, if man claims this position for himself, he can 
hardly deny it to his Deity. God also must stand out- 
side of and above law. He must be transcendent as 
well as immanent in the world that he has made. Its 
laws are such as he has established, and he must be free 
to break them if that should seem best in his sight. 

From this point of view the disbeliever in miracle has 
to say that Nature’s sequences remain unbroken, be- 
cause, from the divine point of view, there is always more 
advantage to accrue from the maintenance of Nature’s 
established regularity than from any interference with this 
customary order. That is a reasonable thesis to main- 
tain, but it is so far weak as that it assumes to know 
how things look from the divine point of view. Howcan 
we say with assurance that God never would deem it 
wise to act in contravention of some established law; 
and how, therefore, can we shut out the possibility of 
miracle? Meanwhile, our whole life is, in a way, miracu- 
lous because it is constantly injecting into the natural 
order a force, not itself born of causation, whereby it 
produces results which natural law alone would never 
bring to pass. 

It seems to me that in the past, basing itself upon its 
consciousness of freedom, and knowing but little of the 
outward world, the human mind has very naturally 
been a great believer in miracle. Not appreciating 
what vast disturbance would be occasioned by sucha 
miracle as Joshua is said to have wrought, it has felt 
free to assert that divine wisdom might well lend itself 
to such an act. And in some fashion it has been bound 
to assert its conviction that the divine will was not a 
prisoner within the order of the outward world. 

God must be free to originate action, as it believed 
itself to have such liberty; for, if God was helpless to 
amend the mechanism of things, then its own conscious- 
ness of freedom stood under the threat of serious im- 
peachment. 

Now, in so far as denial of miracle is based on the 
assumption that God will uphold his laws because, in 
the end, that is sure to be best, the world can get away 
from belief in the miraculous without doing violence 
to assertions which appear to be fundamental to our 
moral life. But in so far as this denial proceeds upon 
the hypothesis that it is absurd to think of any activity, 
human or divine, as having an origin outside the es- 
tablished channels of causation, I should say that 
human nature was never likely to accept such doctrine. 

When it comes to an issue between determinism and 
belief in miracle, my own sympathies go strongly with 
believers in miracle; and because that is where the issue 
does appear to stand, very largely, in the life of the 
world to-day, I do not wonder that the old belief refuses 
to abandon the field. In fact I do not see how the 
modern mind can hopefully attempt more than the 
world’s emancipation from what is plainly extravagant 
or demoralizing belief in miracle. If its programme be 
to destroy the thought of the miraculous altogether, 
I should imagine that to be a difficult extermination to 
achieve, even in the mind of a quite limited class. The 
only ground on which one has good standing for such an 
endeavor is that it must be best from the divine point 
of view not to have miracles occur; and that ground, as 
has already been said, lies open to the flanking suggestion 
that after all we do not know altogether t may be 
best from the divine point of view. 

Boston, Mass. 
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After Duty, What? 


BY EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


Doubting the issue, friend, you still strive on! 
Well, duty will be sure of its reward,— 

Tf duty needs one,—though I frankly own 
The trouble is the thing. ’Tis hard for worth 
To see some upstart daring win the prize, 
Flaunting in face of honest toil its creed,— 
“Men like to be imposed on.” 


Yes, ’tis true: 
The long day of their trifling men delight 
In tricks of mountebanks, and freely give 
Their pence and shillings to the first light fool 
That dons the cap and bells. But God decrees 
Days of a deeper import, when the world, 
Frowning and fearful, will no longer bear 
The feeble resource. Then, O patient seer, 
Man of the shady place and silent power, 
Thou shalt have room and audience. Then shall weigh 
More heavy in the scale thy lightest tear 
Than the spent laughter of a thousand fools! 


Che Pulpit. 
Unity in Division: a More Excellent Way.* 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit—1z Cor. xii. 4. 

But covet earnestly the best gifts; and yet I show unto you a more 
excellent way.—1 Cor. xii. 31. 

Charity never faileth; but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away.—1 Cor. xiii. 8. 


The apostle is discoursing to the Church at Corinth 
upon the fact and propriety of a variety of gifts and the 
mutual benefits that may result therefrom. These Corin- 
thians seem not to have “continued with one accord eat- 
ing their meat with gladness, and with singleness of heart 
praising God,” as the newly-converted Christians on the 
day of Pentecost, the day when they were filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and spake in different tongues, according as 
the Spirit gave each one utterance. Another well says 
that this event of the Pentecost, construe the miracle 
as we may, teaches the great lesson of one gospel in many 
dialects,—dialects of thought as well as of tongue. The 
Corinthians, I say, seem not to have heeded this lesson. 
Having fallen from their first warm love, they lost that 
charitable, generous, loving spirit which is more valuable 
than all other Christian graces, and thus became schis- 
matic, bigoted, dogmatic, and contentious. Instead of 
admiring the virtues and pitying the errors of their breth- 
ren, and kindly interpreting theological differences, they 
indulged in a spirit of censure; were disposed to pick 
flaws in each other’s characters, and hunt up heresies in 
those who differed from them in religious doctrine. There- 
fore Paul addresses the1n in a very pointed and practical 
letter, showing them the folly of such a course of action, 
and directing them to a wiser and better way. What he 
would say to them in plain Anglo-Saxon, if I interpret his 
language correctly, is this: My brethren, I would have 
you know that, although God works through you in various 
ways, enabling some of you to do one thing and some to 
do another, permitting some of you to see one part of 
his truth and some to see another part, still it is the same 
good Being that works in you all, so far as each works 
with a sincere desire to do good and see the truth; and 
he works in these different ways, these various methods, 


* Preached at Union Hall, Mattoon, Ill., a.p. 1868, 
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through a wise design. It is for your mutual help and 
your everlasting welfare. Therefore you should be char- 
itable to those who differ from you in opinion or in gifts. 

It takes many parts to make a whole; and you, being 
many, are one in Christ, if you work harmoniously and 
do not blame those sincerely striving to follow him. 
Although their ways may not be your ways, and they 
may praise God in a tongue strange to you, yet so long as 
any one speaks and acts in the spirit that blesses Jesus 
he must be judged as speaking by the spirit of Almighty 
God. Therefore I beseech you, if you wish to be true 
followers of him who went about doing good, that no one 
of you consider his way of thinking or his particular call- 
ing as more holy than that of others who may be moved 
by the same spirit. Remember, however, that “to err 
is human,” that man is fallible, and therefore that no one 
need pride himself on seeing the whole truth unobscured 
or untainted by personal prejudices and individual whims; 
and for this reason, while I would urge you to covet and 
strive for the best gifts and rejoice in diversities of oper- 
ations, yet I would show you a more excellent way for 
directing your ambition, a way which really includes all 
others, or, at least, is more important than all others, in 
the sense that the attainment of the object sought is 
more important than the special means by which we seek 
to attain that object. 

Now the lesson to be drawn from these two chapters 
(xii. and xiii.), taking the words first quoted as an index, 
is a broad charity for all religious faith and a hearty co- 
operation with all Christians and all people of all relig- 
ious sects who accept the meek and lovely Nazarene as 
their Saviour and leader. My reasons for drawing such 
a lesson may be considered under three heads: 1. Because 
honest differences of belief are founded in the very con- 
stitution of man. They are natural, innate, inevitable, 
and therefore according to divine arrangement. Both 
nature and revelation afford abundant testimony to the 
fact that he who breathed life into man formed him with 
mental, moral, and spiritual characteristics peculiar to 
himself and differing somewhat from those of his fellow- 
man.... But place two persons under precisely the same 
influences, give them the nursing of the same mother, 
the instruction of the same teacher, let them read the 
same books, study the same Bible, and listen to the same 
sermons Sunday after Sunday all their lives, and yet we 
are warranted by all that can be known of human nature, 
either from history or the facts about us, in supposing 
that these two persons, when arrived at the age of matur- 
ity, would, despite all their similarity of training, enter- 
tain different shades of belief in matters of theology... . 
Now, what must be the conclusion in such a case? Dare 
we affirm that this diverse belief is entirely voluntary and 
wholly the result of wilful and contentious dispositions, 
especially when the very purest and best men are subject 
to such diversities? 

Even the most loving and intimate disciples differed 
in their interpretations of some of their Master’s words 
and teachings. The writers both of the Old and New 
Testaments show different conceptions of religious truth. 
Paul most frankly confesses that he held views peculiar to 
himself alone. During the past eighteen centuries thou- 
sands of Christian men and women have walked calmly 
and cheerfully to the gibbet, the block, or the stake; have 
suffered death by scourging, cruel tortures, and burnings. 
Why? Simply and solely because they could not con- 
scientiously praise God in the same dialect of thought 
with their persecutors, who called themselves Christians 
also. 

Now it would be an impeachment of the integrity of 
human nature, and therefore, indirectly, an impeachment 
of him who created human nature, to affirm that these 
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sainted martyrs who in all ages and among all nations 
have suffered and died for opinion’s sake, did so merely 
through a wilful stubbornness and a blind, bigoted deter- 
mination to have their own way. It must be that they 
were led to such a course because they could not help 
believing as they did, because they thought and felt from 
their inmost souls that they were right, and were there- 
fore willing to die for God’s truth. ... William Chilling- 
worth, a most renowned and scholarly English divine 
of two centuries ago, received after his conversion to 
Protestantism, among many other persecutions, an angry 
letter from a friend, renouncing his friendship and up- 
braiding him for his conduct. Chillingworth’s reply to 
his friend is noble and worthy of note just here. Among 
many other questions as kindly put as they are pertinent, 
he asks his abusive friend: “Have you such power over 
your understanding that you can believe what you please, 
though you see no reason? If you have, I pray, for our 
old friendship’s sake, teach me that trick; but, until 
I have learned it, I pray, blame me not for going the 
ordinary way,—I mean for believing or not believing 
as I see reason. If you can convince me of wilful oppo- 
sition against the known truth, of negligence in seeking 
it, of unwillingness to find it, of preferring temporal 
respects before it, or of any other fault which is in my 
power to amend, if I amend it not, be as angry with me 
as you please. But to impute to me involuntary errors, 
or that I do not see that which I would see, but cannot, 
or that I will not profess that which I do not believe, 
certainly this is far more unreasonable error than any 
which you can justly charge me with.”... 

No two persons have precisely the same appearance, 
physically considered. Shall we say that the Creator 
made all men to have the same general looks, the same 
colored hair and eyes, the same complexion, the same 
shape of head, and the same size of body, and that man 
by his wickedness has so thwarted the original plan of the 
Creator and changed the bodies of the race so far from the 
original mould that now no two look precisely alike? .. . 
On the contrary, is it not wiser to conclude that he who 
has wrought out all this wonderful variety in the material 
and outer universe intended also that the finite minds of 
his children should see different shadows and lights of 
his infinite truth? Is it not wiser to conclude thus in 
regard to God’s providence than to suppose that honest 
differences of opinion kindly entertained are inconsistent 
with his arrangements, incompatible with his laws, and 
therefore contrary to his will? The apostle Paul was a 
shrewd observer and an excellent judge of human nature, 
and certainly knew something of the divine will concern- 
ing man, and, as we have seen, he wisely takes it for 
granted that these differences in man’s perception of 
truth were intended, and must therefore result in good, 
if properly used. Accepting these diversities of belief 
among honest people as having their foundation in the 
constitution and as being sanctioned by revelation, 
believing this lesson to be taught by revelation and con- 
firmed by nature, we are compelled to be charitable 
toward all denominations of faith other than our own, 
else we sin against light and knowledge. We must be 
charitable under such circumstances and with such con- 
victions, or confess our non-submission to the will of him 
who made us and who doeth all things well. 

One great reason why Christians of all sects and faiths 
should cordially co-operate with each other in Christian 
work and charitably interpret each other’s views is 
because man is finite, and can therefore comprehend only 
a part of God’s infinite truth. Each man sees only his 
individual part of the truth, but it may be a part that no 
other one can’ see so well, just as he may do a work, 
however humble, that none other could do as well: 
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therefore, in order that we may do the more, and arrive 
nearer the fulness of the truth, it is necessary that we 
should join hands and hearts, and charitably compare and 
consider each other’s light. ‘‘My light is none the less 
for lighting my neighbor’s.”” How very true that we all 
“see through a glass darkly”! God’s truth is always 
greater than we by our little creeds and systems would 
make it. As Tennyson has well said:— 
“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day, and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

But, receiving each other’s views with sufficient char- 
ity, we may at least partly unite these “broken lights,” 
and thus gain more truth and furnish greater light to 
guide men out of the bondage of sin and darkness into 
the liberty and light of the gospel of righteousness and 
peace. We should not only tolerate differences of opin- 
ion, but rejoice in them. In this way, instead of worse 
than wasting our energies,—spilling the oil of our lamps 
in a foolish endeavor to extinguish each other’s lights,— 
we might be as an illuminated city set upon a hill. Mr. 
Beecher most truthfully declares in a sermon that, in 
order that the gospel may be preached to every living 
creature, “‘We must accept the different types of piety 
which spring from different mental constitutions and meth- 
ods of instruction. We must recognize and use the intel- 
lectual type of development, the emotive type, the mysti- 
cal type, the philanthropic and the esthetic type. All 
of them together would make the perfect man. But who 
is large enough to be a representative Christian? It 
takes all the different churches to represent the whole 
Christianity of any period.” In our desire to see more of 
the sublime principles of the Christian religion, we may 
accept many of the peculiar views of the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant, the orthodox and the heterodox, the 
“evangelical”? and the ‘‘liberal’’; and, in fact, we may 
accept much that is taught by that class of persons called 
infidels and sceptics, and, though we may be the wiser 
and none the worse for so doing, yet we shall fall short 
of the whole truth, because finiteness cannot grasp infin- 
ity. ‘‘Virgil,’’ says Emerson, “is a thousand books to 
a thousand persons. ‘Take the book into your hands and 
read your eyes out, you will never find what I find.” 
He might as truly have said the same of the Bible. Each 
man among a hundred reads it and finds food for the soul 
which the ninety-nine others do not find. How foolish 
to declare that this one or that one is a heretic because the 
ninety-nine others do not find the same food that he does! 
It would be equally wise and charitable to blame our 
brother for having hazel eyes instead of blue, as to find 
fault with him for seeing what we may not, perhaps can- 
not, see. Because some men cannot distinguish or see 
certain colors they should not deny their existence. 
Least of all should they harshly judge those who claimed 
to be guided in the “‘narrow”’ path by rays of light which 
to them are imperceptible. For a man to demand that 
we shall receive moral and religious illumination through 
his organs of spiritual vision, and his only, is as if he 
should place his body between us and the sunshine, and 
say, with pompous air and authoritative tone: “I see 
all the light there is to be seen. Look through me, if 
you would have light, or be damned forever!”’ 

If a man shows Christian fruits, exhibits Christian char- 
acter, and comes to us requesting Christian fellowship, 
we are bound by the laws of Christian courtesy to grant 
his request, notwithstanding he may entertain opinions 
that seem to us unwarranted by reason or revelation. 
““A string of opinions,” said John Wesley, “is no more 
Christian faith than a string of beads is Christian prac- 
tice.”’ “If the fruit be good,’ wrote Dr. Franklin to 
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his sister, who had written him a letter of anxious inquiry 
in regard to his religious opinions,—“‘if the fruit be good, 
dear sister, terrify not yourself about the tree; for do men 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?’’ Ifa brother, 
though sceptical in many things, by his sobriety and 
industry and by his purity of life helps to cast the evil 
out of those who admiringly look upon him from day to 
day, should we presume to forbid him because he fol- 
loweth not us? The Son of God rebukes us as he did 
his disciples eighteen hundred years ago, saying tenderly, 
yet firmly, ‘Forbid him not, for he that is not against 
us is on our part.” ... 

Love is the end of all the commandments, the real 
basis of all true religion. All precepts, all doctrines, all 
ordinances of religion are but means for the attainment 
of this one grand end. ‘A new commandment give I 
unto you, that ye love one another.’”’ ‘‘Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” “God is love.’”’ A correct faith 
is indeed essential. It makes a vast difference in the char- 
acter and life whether a man believes in Mohammed or 
Jesus of Nazareth; but a faith which does not work by 
deeds of love, even though it be called Christian faith, 
is dead and worthless. 

We have no right to demand that our brother shall 
think just as we do, nor that he shall subscribe to our 
peculiar system of faith; but we have a divine right, 
may I not say, to ask that he shall manifest a spirit of 
love in his actions toward us, and this he cannot do and 
persecute us for opinion’s sake. 

There is a beautiful legend taken from the rabbinical 
writers, which runs somewhat thus: Once upon a time, 
as Abraham was sitting in the door of his tent, there came 
unto him a wayfaring man; and Abraham gave him water 
for his feet, and set bread before him. And Abraham 
said unto him, “Let us now worship the Lord our God 
before we eat of this bread.’’ And the wayfaring man 
said unto Abraham, “I will not worship the Lord thy God, 
for thy God is not my God; but I will worship my God, 
even the God of my fathers.”’ But Abraham was exceed- 
ing wroth; and he rose up to put the wayfaring man forth 
from the door of his tent, when, lo! the voice of the Lord 
was heard in the tent, saying: ““Abraham, Abraham, have 
I borne with this man for threescore and ten years, and 
canst not thou bear with him for one hour?’ How diffi- 
cult it is to obey the plainest precepts of the gospel, es- 
pecially if such obedience conflicts with our prejudices 
and with our personal preferences! and how hard it is 
to speak upon this heavenly principle of Christian char- 
ity and forbearance without appearing stale and tedious! 
How exceedingly difficult it is for men and women to 
incorporate into their lives and characters a moral axiom 
so often discoursed upon and so universally admitted! 
That witty and noble English divine, Sydney Smith, in 
a most admirable discourse ‘“On those Rules of Chris- 
tian Charity by which our Opinions of Other Sects should 
be formed,” said: “The wildest visionary does not now 
hope he can bring his fellow-creatures to one standard of 
faith. If history has taught us any one thing, it is that 
mankind, on such sort of subjects, will form their own 
opinions.”” All that we have any reason to hope for is 
that differences of opinion may be cemented together by 
that charity which ‘‘suffereth long and is kind,’ which 
“vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; seeketh not its 
own; is not easily provoked; thinketh no evil.” That 
is a consummation which may be reasonably hoped for, 
and all good people may devoutly labor for its bringing 
about on earth. In this way alone can we have unity 
in division, and produce harmonious music from the vari- 
ous notes of thought and faith that now jar so discordantly 
in the Christian world. This unity of spirit, with diver- 
sity of operations, this peace in division, this singleness 
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of purpose, with a variety of gifts, is the end and aim of 
all law and all gospel. ... 

As John the revelator, in the vision on Patmos, saw 
several gates to the New Jerusalem, so there are several 
roads by which sincere seekers of truth may travel toward 
God and enter into life. 


“Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee,” 


is the sublime end sought; and little does it matter by 
which route the approach is made if that end is gained. 


Spiritual Life. 


How shall he give kindling, in whose own inward 
man there is no live coal, but all is burnt out to a dead 
grammatical cinder?—Carlyle. 


& 


Take me out from the cloister into the world, and 
the very chatter and singing of his little birds teach me 
how God loves his creatures and his children.— S?. 


Francis. 
& 


Nature is just toward men. It recompenses them for 
their sufferings: it makes them laborious, because to the 
greatest toils it attaches the greatest rewards.—Montes- 
quieu. 4s 


The law of the harvest is to reap more than you sow. 
Sow an act and you reap a habit; sow a habit and you 
reap character; sow a character and you reap a des- 
tiny.—George D. Boardman. 


a 


I find most help in trying to look on all interruptions 
and hindrances to work that one has planned out for 
one’s self as discipline, trials sent by God to help one 
against getting selfish over one’s work.—Annie Keary. 


& 


Should we feel at times disheartened and discouraged, 
a confiding thought, a simple movement of heart towards 
God will renew our powers. Whatever he may demand 
of us, he will give us at the moment the strength and the 
courage that we need.—Fénelon. 


vt 


The best answer to all objections urged against prayer is 
the fact that man cannot help praying; for we may be 
sure that that which is so spontaneous and ineradicable 
in human nature has its fitting objects and methods in 
the arrangements of a boundless Providence.—Chapm. 


od 


Peace does not dwell in outward things, but within the 
soul. We may preserve it in the midst of the bitterest 
pain if our will remains firm and submissive. Peace 
in this life springs from acquiescence even in disagree- 
able things, not in an exemption from bearing them.— 


Fénelon. 
e 


I have known the joys of life, I suppose, as much as 
most men; I have known art and beauty, music and glad- 
ness; I have known friendship and love and family ties; 
but it is certain that, till we see God in the world,—God 
in the bright and boundless universe,—we never know the 
highest joy.—Orville Dewey. 
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The Spirit of Love. 


Love that by breath can be shaken, 
Love that can shake with a breath! 

Love that is lighter than laughter, 
Love that is stronger than death! 

Which of the winds of the morning, 
Which of the waves of the sea, 

Deep in Plutonian bowers, 

Wove thee of flame and of flowers, 
Gave thee a world as thy fee? 


Which of the eagle’s brood, flying, 
Which of the creatures that run, 
Saw thee, encrowned and gigantic, 
Step from the doors of the sun; 
Pass through the portals of evening, 
Leap from the mansions of light, 
Fall from the cloudy dominions, 
Cleaving with purple-tipped pinions, 
Star-spangled spaces of night? 


Now there is fear in the palace: 
Torches ensanguine the gloom, 

Spearmen are swift on the stairways. 
Faces are ashen with doom. 

Sin hath caught hold of the sceptre, 
Shame hath invaded the throne— 

Lo, they are seeking to slay thee! 

See, there is blood to dismay thee!— 
Flower from the seed thou hast sown. 


Now there is joy in the cottage: 
Rushes are strewn on the floor, 
Lilies are white at the window, 
Roses are red by the door, 
Garlanded maidens are singing, 
Each with a harp at her breast— 
See! What is that they are shedding? 
Lo, it is wine for a wedding, 
Strange and inscrutable Guest! 
—The Academy. 


At the Edge of the Weidernest: 


“ All under the leaves and the leaves of life 
I met with virgins seven, 
And one of them was Mary mild, 
Our Lord’s mother of Heaven.”’ 


Every story in the world—every good 
story, that is—has a tendency to repeat 
itself. Age and environment vary the story- 
form a little, but at bottom it turns out 
always to be the same story, because, after 
all, throughout the ages human nature is 
apt to be very circumscribed in its affairs. 
So this carol of the Medizval Church has 
kept within its dancing measure a good share 
of folk-lore and pagan story inextricably 
bound together with the gospel narrative. 

Harth-magic lies round about the root 
of a great deal of Church ritual to-day. 
Man was originally a pastoral creature: 
at the beginning of things he lived in a gar- 
den, a garden set all about with the wilder- 
ness into which he was soon to be driven, 
keeping always through his exile some 
memory of his first estate, so that in the 
middle of the wilderness he will still make 
himself a garden. It is on the edges of 
civilized life, among fields and pastures, and 
among the country-dwellers of every age, 
that this perdurable quality of religious 
tradition makes itself felt. Men who are 
civilized in the strict sense of the word, 
while they are engaged in getting rid of 
superstition, lose much, too, that is simple 
and wholesome: there is always a core of 
truth inside the traditional wunreasoned 
beliefs of pastoral folk. 

To the proper countryman the supernat- 
ural is an element of his daily life, a thing to 
be evaded, and always close at hand,—a 


familiar bogy, as it were, the lack of which 
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he would feel half uneasily. ‘There it lies 
on the edge of his daily life, in a mysterious 
neighborliness that he never thinks of in- 
vestigating. It closes him round just as the 
wilderness encloses his homestead and his 
garden and his ploughed fields; sprite and 
phantom will not stray on his side of the 
hedge, but beyond those bounds who knows 
what may not come out to meet him “among 
the leaves green’? Not so long ago in 
Cornwall a child playing with a pitchfork 
happened to run one of the prongs into his 
foot. He was carried in and the wound 
dressed, and his father, going out later 
to examine the fork, was surprised to find a 
large lump of pork impaled on each of its 
prongs. It was to keep Master Dick from 
getting lockjaw, he was told. Argument 
was unavailing. It is equally unavailing 
with Somerset country people, who will 
never allow the coffin in a grave to remain 
uncovered after nightfall. None of them 
can tell you why, but no earthly power 
will induce them to have the funeral so late 
that the grave cannot be filled in before 
dusk. The true countryman is always 
aware of the shadow-haunted wilderness 
lying just on the other side of his hedge. 
There is earth magic of immemorial an- 
tiquity at the bottom of it all, the iron magic 
of the Bronze Age, when the new, strange 
weapon metal was thought of as having a 
malign power,—the ghost magic of bodiless 
things who cannot be held quiet within 
the unroofed grave. The Catholic Church 
laid an imperishable hold on the soul of 
primitive man because she left him room for 
his ghosts. She announced her empire 
over the unknown presences haunting in 
his pagan mind, but she left them alone in 
their wilderness. She laid hands on old 
faiths, old fears, old customs, renamed 
them to mark adoption, and put them 
back in the old places sealed with her sign. 
The pagans of the North, keeping pagan 
feasts under new Christian names, probably 
failed to understand why the pagan hymns 
of the old way were banned by the new. 
And a great part of these got back before 
long into carol and legend and Church 
ritual. In the Iceland of the Heroic Age, 
says the saga-man, ‘‘little of the older lore 
was cast aside, though men were baptized 
and were Christian by name.’’ When the 
dead walked at Frodiswater, the Church 
came to the rescue, laying the ‘“‘door-doom”’ 
of the old way on the ghosts of the drowned 
men, and then driving them out into the 
wilderness with ‘“‘hallowed water and the 
holy things’ and the august ceremonial 
of her spiritual empire; ‘“‘and ever it seemed 
by the words of each that they were all 
loth to depart.’ A greater power than the 
old world had known was come upon men 
now, and where spirits of flood and fell had 
wandered free, who knew what he might 
meet with out there in the wilderness?— 
“Oh, are you the queen of Heaven high 
Come to pardon all our sin? 
Or are you Mary Magdalene 
Was born at Bethlehem?” 


They took the old places and used much 
of the old ritual. For, after all, the needs 
of their worshippers were much the same. 
The Breton peasant to-day looks on the 
blessing of his fields and his fisheries very 
much as the pagan Saxon looked on the 
“fertility’’ charm for his barren land, be- 
witched under an enchantment that must | 
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be broken with strange seed bought from a 
beggar who had received double for it, sown 
with threefold invocation of the earth- 
mother hidden in the furrow. That the 
earth should be fruitful was the first need 
of primitive man in north or south, and the 
changing seasons of the year developed the 
ritual forms of his simple religion, ‘‘shadow- 
ing things to come.’ Earth magic still 
claims the heart of the country dweller, 
however he may have outgrown the first 
needs of his pastoral forefathers. The 
February month has a nameless fascination 
in it, when all-the springs are loosened, and 
the sap-stirs mysteriously within trees yet 
unburgeoned. ‘There is a magical sense 
abroad of life stirring somewhere out of 
sight, though the earth lies bare beneath 
chilly skies and nothing springs in the long 
furrows where the gray plover tripped 
last month and whistled his unearthly call 
overhead in the twilight. February to 
Greek and Roman was the month of puri- 
fications, of sacrificing to the ghosts awake 
beneath the earth, ghosts and the dead, 
who are ‘‘Demeter’s people.” In February 
pagan torches used to be lighted in honor 
of Demeter seeking her daughter among the 
ghosts of the underworld. ‘Those torches 
kept alive the ritual of a far older worship 
forgotten already by Demeter’s torch-bearers. 
‘The magical rites of the earth spirit, mother 
and maiden both, who made fruitful the 
earth and the homes of men, were very 
nearly as old as the first sowings and reap- 
ings. Hers were the ‘‘fertility”’ sacrifices, 
and the torches that showed her underworld 
quality,—the ghostly power that must be 
propitiated if the green earth was to become 
fruitful. Pope Gelasius took away Demeter’s 
torches and put them on the altar of the 
Virgin Mother, coming in the month of 
purifyings for her purification in the temple, 
with her doves and her baby. ‘The Chris- 
tian congregation looking at the Candlemas 
altars had nearly outgrown the worship of 
Demeter: the candles that had been her 
torches were now to be ‘‘a light to lighten 
the Gentiles,’’ said the Church. So, when 
the earth spirit was brought ‘‘into sub- 
jection unto the Father of Spirits,’’ the 
faithful took the new story, and kept the 
beloved way of the old ritual. 

The idea of invisible presences thronging 
in the world pressed on the imagination of 
early man, Jew and Greek and Northman. 
There was no room to set a spike of corn 
without touching some spirit unseen, so they 
believed. And the idea of the fast that 
was to keep out, or drive out, evil influences 
in preparation for receiving the good was 
older than the Church fasts. You must 
expel evil before you can impel good: that 
was a theory as old as anything in the world. 
And the spiritually-minded pagan saw what 
the illumination of the Jew had made evi- 
dent, that the end and aim of it all was a 
spiritual purifying, the purgation of souls 
in a wider sense, to impel a fruitfulness not 
only earthly, but ghostly. “Purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God.” And there was the wilderness 
always at hand whither the hostile forces 
could be driven. “The goat shall bear 
upon him all their iniquities into a land not 
inhabited.”” The mystery of that ‘land 
not inhabited’? was remembered again 
when the English Church at the Reformation 
brought back the “‘threatenings” of the 
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Commination Service that embodies one 
of the oldest forms of law in the world, 
magical in its first intention like the 
“Ploughman’s curses’? of the Greek world. 
The purpose of the fast was spiritual; the 
worshipper was to “afflict his soul’? to make 
it fruitful of good works, devoting the powers 
of ill to be cast out into the wilderness that 
his soul might be free ‘‘to serve the living 
God.”’ 

The ritual of the forty days’ fast grew up 
gradually: for long enough the Church 
season was unsettled and fluctuating. But 
the immemorial sense of the need of purify- 
ing lay at the root of it, as it had lain at the 
roots of the ancient rituals with which the 
change of seasons used to be celebrated. We 
of the north keep the older names; our 
Church fast is not Quadragesimal nor Paschal, 
but Lenten; in our Resurrection feast we 
keep the name of the spring goddess of the 
pagan north. 4 

And there is always the wilderness. The 
“and not inhabited” lies round about the 
soul of every man: it comes close up to the 
edge of his known realized existence, and 
stretches away beyond that into limitless 
spaces of infinity. There are times when 
he needs to cross the borders and go out 
into the wilderness, into the presence of the 
dreadful potencies that haunt among waste 
places, things, inhuman, great, and awful 
beyond knowledge, in face of which alone 
he can lay hold on perpetual desolation or 
immortal peace,—‘‘There is a hell named 
in our creed, and a heaven, and the hell 
comes before: if we look not into the first, 
we shall never live in the second.”’—The Spec- 
tator. 


A Rip Van Winkle Bookshop. 


In our city there is a huge department 
store where people may purchase all things 
“that they know to be useful or believe to 
be beautiful.” It sells everything, from baby 
carriages to mourning stationery, and sup- 
plies the mortality of man with everything 
but tombstones. 

It has—or had—a_ bookstore. Some 
twenty years ago, when the town was smaller 
and this emporium was choicer, there had 
been purchased by some buyer of fine taste 
and erudition a large stock of new and 
standard publications. They were placed 
behind the millinery department where, be- 
ing hidden, they rested and fell asleep. 

Nobody cared for these books. The pro- 
prietor was a busy and lively philanthropist, 
but it would be sarcasm to call him a biblio- 
phile. He was one of our modern men who 
displace books by the swift and imperious 
romance of his own action. No one can sell 
books who does not love them, and the clerks 
were happier among the fifty-cent reprints 
and the colored postcards. No doubt there 
had once been a book-lover here. I have 
often imagined him, abiding shyly among the 
shelves and selling his treasures with the 
reluctance with which a painter parts with 
his masterpieces. 

This Rip Van Winkle library was a dis- 
covery. One day I was passing by the al- 
most unvisited shelves when a friend emerged 
from a shadowy nook and beckoned me in- 
side. Gleefully he explained to me that the 
cabalistic price marks in certain portly vol- 
umes were not to be taken seriously, but that 
the whole library, spinsterlike, was open to 
any reasonable offer. 
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The collection at once had for me a sen- 
timental attraction. It was completed the 
year I left college. Here were the very 
books that freshly inspired me when I was 
a lad. It was the literary forest of twenty 
years ago, petrified. Many of them had 
proven ephemeral, and their titles had be- 
come the epitaphs of forgotten reputations. 
Yet there was a restfulness in their very 
names, for they were all written before the 
days of introspective therapeutics and the 
lady muck-rakers. There were many stand- 
ard books, neglected memorials of the 
mighty. It seemed a sort of bookish West- 
minster. 

I came here often after that. The chat- 
tering clerks with pencils in their hair soon 
learned that I wanted nothing less than to 
be ‘‘waited on,”’ and they let me wander as 
I would. I soon came to learn where the 
treasures were. I took some of them home. 
Others I hid behind Biblical encyclopedias, 
to await a rasher or a more prosperous re- 
turn. 

One day I learned by accident that to- 
morrow the whole collection was to be of- 
fered at a “‘sale.’’ I was down at daybreak. 
One glance sufficed, and I telephoned fran- 
tically to the lady who supplies me with 
my forethoughts and reproaches me for my 
after ones. Almost instantly she appeared, 


and, with heads together and trembling fin- | 


gers, we passed down the long aisles marked 
“Fifty Cents Only” and ‘‘ Twenty-five.” 
She is very particular about carrying bun- 
dles, and books are heavy; but she insisted 
on taking an armful, and we hurried them 
home to our fireplace. The next day she 
asked me where I was going, and I said, 
carelessly, “Calling.” She decided to take 
a walk in the country. Half an hour later 
we blushed at each other across a book 
counter. Discretion soon ceased to be on 
speaking terms with us. Our spring garden 
went for art books, and, the Wedding Fee 
Fund being exhausted, I accused my wife 
of peremptory match-making to replenish it 
before the sale closed. 

Some say that there is no such thing as 
a bargain, and I have believed them. But 
one who has watched the slow and tantaliz- 
ing progress of a six-dollar history of early 
Greece down to two dollars, and then has 
seen it drop over the cataract down upon 
the twenty-five-cent table could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes. ‘‘Those were happy days,” 
but they will never come again. Just as our 
fury quieted, there would be a new irruption 
upon a distant table, and we found it neces- 
sary to attend daily, lest some jewel escape 
us. 
To me the experience was enriching in this 
way. I had never bought a book before 
until I had come to it. I had even given 
away volumes that I thought it unlikely I 
should ever read. I had consulted libraries 
always with a purpose. But mo one can 
understand the infinite luxury that there now 
is when a tired and famished mind reaches 
across the table after supper, finds itself 
embarked for it knows not what distant land, 
steps within the covers and walks on, listen- 
ing to the footfalls of another age. Last 
night it was Plutarch, the chatty father of 
homiletic magazines. The night before it 
was Spenser. To-night it may be the 
Mycenean Age. 

It enlarges the mind to know, as the 
owner of a beautiful forest knows, that 
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there are footpaths yet untrod, but that at 
any moment he may brush a branch away 
and enter, for they are all his own.—The 
Congregationalist. 


The Limits of Humor. 


A pleasantry turning on a boy’s knowl- 
edge that his father is in jail under sentence 
to hard labor, deserving rather to be called 
an wnpleasantry, calls attention to the 
need of defining the scope of humor. Joke- 
smiths are often hard put to it for sub- 
jects, and, like other professional workers, 
they are apt now and then to lose the just 
and humane point of view where their 
trade is concerned. An old _ rhetorician 
composed a celebrated and exhaustive list 
of humorous modes, but we need even 
more an Index Expurgatorius to tell us 
what are not proper subjects for humorous 
attempts. Thackeray’s definition of humor 
as ‘““wit and love” really implies the guid- 
ing principle; and, while it would narrow 
the art of the humorist too much to de- 
mand that he never say aught to make 
any fellow-man uncomfortable, he is cer- 
tainly under strong inhibition against the 
cruel and the brutal, against the jest pointed 
at things held sacred by anybody, against 
the coarse and the trite. 

The rapier and not the bludgeon is the 
proper weapon of the humorist, and the 
rapier must not pierce too deep nor must 
it have a poisoned point. We tolerate 
jests at the expense of various races, nations, 
trades, and professions, and no doubt the 
implications of such humor contain in almost 
every case a grain of truth. As our human 
sympathies widen, however, we shall find 
jests with any touch of cruel humor at the 
expense of the less happily placed among 
us less and less effective in stirring the 
laughter of our hearers. Wit and humor 
as reformatory agents and sources of in- 
tellectual delight can never be dispensed 
with, and the time is a long way off when 
the foibles of mankind will cease to furnish 
a proper mark for the humorist; but we shall 
more and more demand that the rapier play 
be kept well within the seemly limits of the 
game,—Boston Herald. 


The Salvation of Work. 


Calculations are often made with ref- 
erence to the waste caused by excessive 
drinking or by imsanitary housing, pre- 
ventable disease and premature death. 
Probably the loss occasioned by sheer love 
of idleness, resulting in domestic neglect, 
voluntary unemployment, and wunder-em- 
ployment, outweighs them all, especially 
when one considers how large a proportion 
of these separate estimates could fairly be 
added to its score. Men drink because 
they are dispirited, and are dispirited because 
they are idle: whole streets are reduced 
to an unsanitary state by the persistent 
laziness of the inhabitants, and an enormous 
amount of illness is caused or aggravated 
by ignorance which has its root in mental 
sloth. 

Thrift, industry, and application are 
old-fashioned remedies for social ills which 
few people have the courage to recommend 
at the present day, lest they should be 
thought ignorant of the newest short-cuts 
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suggested by those who have studied the 
map of life from the flat. The cure of phys- 
ical disease begins to be placed on a rational, 
common-sense footing, based on adequate 
study; but the body politic is handed over 
to the most plausible quack or the boldest 
experimentalist. To secure the stability 
of wage-earners’ homes “automatically,” 
the burden of finding employment is to be 
taken off the shoulders of any or every 
workingman, and a decent maintenance is 
to be given if suitable employment can- 
not be provided. Naturally the advocates 
of such legislation only contemplate its 
being taken advantage of by the weaker 
members of the industrial army; but even 
industrious men have such an intense dislike 
to looking for work that the dimmest pros- 
pect of having it found for them would be 
held sufficient justification for shirking this 
irksome task, while this mortifying ne- 
cessity, coupled with their wives’ open 
or silent reproaches, is often the one thing 
that keeps men from throwing up any em- 
ployment that has become wearisome. ‘Tens 
of thousands of men are working, more or 
less contentedly, for decent wages, who 
would greatly prefer idleness and a bare 
subsistence, tempered by a few Juxuries 
earned by wife or child. Every Friendly 
Society knows these men: every shrewd 
old woman in town or country could supply 
a list, including or excluding the names 
of her nearest and dearest with perfect im- 
partiality,—‘‘It’s just accordin’ as you’re 
made.” 

It is difficult to imagine any more general 
encouragement to idle and undisciplined 
habits than would be afforded by a State 
system of allowances for the’ unemployed. 
All persons set in authority know what it is 
to have subordinates who, when they have 
lengthily explained why orders have not 
been carried out, expect their superiors to 
be as well satisfied as if they had been obeyed. 
When explanations entitle every one to a 
moderate amount of cakes and ale, how 
eccentric it will be to find, accept, or keep 
work with the ordinary drawbacks to exer- 
tion of mind or body. ‘The notion that 
money drawn from imperial taxation blesses 
him that gives and him that takes, while 
money known to come from rates ‘“‘smears 
them over with the stigma of pauperism”’ 
(truly, ‘‘a mob of metaphors advance”), 
and money drawn by a workingman’s own 
hand from his own pocket to meet his own 
needs is a cruel exaction, is a superstition 
as baseless as it is costly. 

How can we be satisfied that a man’s 
idleness is involuntary, that he has not 
rejected nor avoided reasonable offers of em- 
ployment, nor behaved in such a way that 
employers will not have him if it is possi- 
ble to get any one else, or to postpone the 
work? If we want industrious workers, we 
must not be afraid of developing brain-power; 
for without a certain amount of it the will is 
not strong enough for steady work, and we 
must give moral training a more prominent 
place. Is every child plainly taught that its 
duty in every rank of life is to “learn and 
labor truly to get mine own living’? If 
many parents have been told, and some 
have eagerly believed, that the State ought 
to support their children, many children 
seem to have learned that it is their parents’ 
duty to support them, even when they are 
perfectly capable of supporting themselves. 
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It may sound paradoxical, but much 
of the disastrous idleness of adolescence 
arises from the fact that many children of 
the working classes do not play enough in 
their early years. They go to school, and 
during the rest of the day, in town and 
country alike, they “hang round,’’ and seem 
to feel no need of occupation or amusement. 
Provided they are not in active mischief, 
the parents do not interfere. One never 
hears the frequent and most necessary 
adjuration of the middle-class mother: 
“Children, you must find something to do. 
I cannot have you standing about like 
this.”’ = 

For the sake of their physical health, 
the State has set young children free from 
paid work, and average working-class par- 
ents have not yet roused themselves to the 
necessity of supplying that part of moral 
training which formerly came to them 
through their daily employment, while the 
fact that married women are increasingly 
able to devote their time to household duties 
makes them not only more independent of 
their children’s handiness and trustworthi- 
ness, but in many cases half jealous of accept- 
ing their help. 

Nothing cuts so closely at the root of 
idleness as religious teaching of a practical 
nature. I had an especial tenderness for 
my chapel patients because they belonged 
to poor connections, and their religion for 
the most part demanded sacrifice and effort. 
They did not expect to receive passively, 
but acted at the cost of money, ease, and 
leisure. The first words I can recollect 
hearing uttered by a Dissenter were, ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, let’z be doin’ zummat.’’ People who 
desire to do somewhat, and to do it at their 
own cost, end by doing somewhat worth 
having; but every attempt to place the 
apathetic in as good a position as the en- 
ergetic begins with injustice and ends in 
moral ruin.— _M. Loane, in the Spectator. 


Some Parcels Post Jokes. 


By mail you may now send packages 
weighing more than four pounds to forty- 
three foreign countries—but not to any one 
of the States of the Union. If you live in 
New York, you may send a ten-pound pack- 
age by mail to Tokio, but not to Brooklyn. 
If it weigh only four pounds, it may go by 
mail to Brooklyn for sixty-four cents, but 
four pounds to Germany costs only forty- 
eight cents. 

These are not little jokes perpetrated on 
the public by the Post-office Department: 
they are facts which have grown naturally 
out of the deep interest that the express 
companies have taken in the distribution of 
merchandise by mail. If you insist upon 
having the same parcels-service to Chicago 
or St. Louis that you have to Berlin or 
Marseilles, how do you expect the express 
companies to make a living? 

Another little joke on the dull-witted pub- 
lic has been published in The Survey: it is 
a photograph of a delivery wagon in New 
York City labelled ‘‘Parcel Agency for the 
Imperial German Mail.’’ The idea is that 
Germany now offers in New York a service 
that the United States will not render, 
just as the German Government has set up a 
post-office in Tangier with German postage 
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stamps, because Morocco is not progressive 
enough to establish offices itself.—World’s 
Work. 


Literature, 


CouRTSHIP UNDER Contract. The Sci- 
ence of Selection. A Tale of Woman’s 
Emancipation. By James Henry Lovell 
Eager. New York: The Health Culture 
Company.—It is unfortunate that this 
novel should not have been written by an 
abler hand.—Fhe writer has a serious idea 
at heart, but he has not skill enough to set 
it forth in telling fashion. The idea is 
that—as we all know—marriages are made 
in haste and repented in leisure; that divorce 
is becoming rampant; that diseased, men- 
tally unsound, and generally unfit persons 
marry, and hence all sorts of physical and 
moral evils are abundant. The science of 
eugenics, which seriofis-minded persons are 
beginning to consider, is touched upon; but 
it must be in the hands of more skilful novel- 
ists than Mr. Eager if it is to commend 
itself. The story is of a contract between 
Mr. Guy and the wonderfully beautiful 
Miss Mona Davyidge, by which the lady 
is to act as a sort of housekeeper to the man 
for six months in order to discover what 
are his faults and failings, more fully than 
she could do under the conditions of the 
ordinary courtship. It is needless to say 
that she finds more faults than she had 
looked for, and another man, a socialist, 
appears upon the scene, with whom, it is to 
be supposed, she must enter upon another 
six months’ contract! The author’s style 
is apt to verge upon what the rhetoric books 
call ‘‘fine writing.’ For example, Mr. 
Guy thus introduces himself to the fair 
heroine: ‘‘I am Mr. Guy—Ralph Guy of 
New York,—and have had the extreme pleas- 
ure of looking into your eyes at least once 
before. May I not know the name of the 
fair owner of this lovely retreat?’’ Miss 
Davidge reveals her identity in simpler 
phrase, whereupon Mr. Guy says, with, 
doubtless, his hand on his heart: ‘‘I am more 
pleased than I can express in words to know 
that you are Miss Davidge, the daughter 
of a man of such distinction as George Day- 
idge of the New York Bar. Our meeting 
is more than a mere coincidence, and to me 
it seems almost a providence,” ete. But 
let no one think that this beautiful young 
female is not perfectly able to look after 
herself. Like another Diana Vernon, she 
shows it by shooting exactly through the 
centre of the hero’s hat. Notwithstanding, 
or perhaps on account of this alarming 
feat, they are soon in love with each other, 
and the “‘contract”’ of their engagement 
appears in the Sunday morning papers, 
“at the top of the column, immediately 
above the heading Marriages.” There is 
even a social function, as much like a wed- 
ding as possible under the circumstances, 
at which Mr. Guy doubtless wore his “‘ Prince 
Albert,” in which he had previously made 
his formal proposal. But, as about this 
time Miss Mona meets the “‘second walking 
gentleman,’ Mr. Richter, who finds much 
“intellectual happiness’’ in the occasion, 
the ‘“‘courtship under contract’’ soon loses 
much of its scientific charm, and soon again 
‘‘all the world is in the sea.’” Hence, we 
fear that the ungodly will be more moved to 
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mirth at the leading idea of this story than 
drawn to the serious consideration of a 
problem which is worthy of a better presen- 
tation. 


THE ScHoo, or Catyvary. By J. H. 
Jowett, M.A., D.D. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 50 cents net.—These sermons are 
more simple than the majority of our Amer- 
ican sermons. Indeed, many of our clergy- 
men would not be content with being so 
simple, not perhaps aware that true sim- 
plicity—we do not, of course, mean feeble 
commonplaces thrown together into the 
form of a sermon—is always in order. Par- 
‘ticularly, in treating of the high ministry of 
suffering and the blessed meanings of sor- 
row, over-elaboration, a show of learning, 
would be intolerable. Dr. Jowett well 
knows the possible union of the mystical 
and the practical: “The old mystic is right: 
Calvary is the academy in which we may 
learn reverence and love.... Now, let no 
one suppose that this mystical union with 
Christ drives men into fruitless reveries 
and idle dreams. ‘There is no one so prac- 
tical, so splendidly energetic, as the ad- 
vanced mystic. Even Dr. Johnson de- 
scribes these mystical saints as character- 
ized by ‘vigor and efficacy.’’’ Here is a 
vivid description of the Apostle Paul: ‘‘He 
is in prison now, but is like some stabbed 
hunter which hears the cry of the hounds. 
He is as tense and eager as ever. His am- 
bitions are a young man’s ambitions; his 
very speech is a young man’s speech; his 
metaphors and similes are just those which 
leap most readily to the lips of youth; they 
are sought, not from sleeping boats in the 
harbor or from quiet flocks in the meadows, 
but from the straining and strenuous worlds 
of the race-course, the amphitheatre, and the 
gymnasium.’”’ Again, this passage hits a 
great danger,—the danger of unproductive 
emotion. For, as one has finely said, ‘““Every- 
thing is pernicious that emancipates the 
intellect without strengthening the self- 
“control.” ‘‘We pervert and prostitute our 
emotional wealth. We are moved, but we 
do not move; we have a gracious impulse, 
but we give it no way; and what happens? 
The waters of unfulfilled emotion congeal 
into frost, and the very ministers of intended 
service become the friends of a severer aliena- 
tion. That is the peril of novels. And 
that is the peril of theatres! And that is 
the peril of sermons!” Simplicity like 
this is the simplicity that goes to the roots 
of life and character. Only after we have 
read these interesting sermons do we see 
how great was the art, how wise the wisdom 
of this seeming simplicity. 


THe Strory AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
UNITARIAN MoOvEMENT. By W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A. London: Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 1 shilling—One recalls how 
some thirty or forty years ago our denom- 
inational papers were full of articles on 
“What do Unitarians believe?’’ Though, 
of course, it is well that occasional tracts 
should be flying about to hit the needs of 
“inquiring friends,’’ or to supply a short 


method for dealing with the as yet uncon-' 
verted to liberal Christianity, still, for the’ 


most part, this policy of warfare,—defensive 
and sometimes very offensive—has fort- 
unately given way to the quiet statement 
that we do believe something, and then 
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pointing for further argument to the men 
and measures that have come out of Uni- 
tarianism. The present little volume is a 
very good guide or handbook to the history 
of Unitarianism. From the conflict be- 
tween Arius and Athanasius—for the time 
being settled in favor of so-called orthodoxy, 
but with the sad irony of the Athanasian 
Creed tossed upon the shore to trip up 
ever since its ecclesiastical followers—through 
the heresies of the Socinii, Michael Servetus, 
the Transylvanian Unitarians, down through 
English Locke, Priestley, and Martineau, 
down to Channing, Parker, Tuckerman, and 
Emerson, Mr. ‘Tarrant tells a_ well-con- 
structed story. We notice, by the way, 
that the author thinks that Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s masterly treatise on Predestination 
by its very vigor, ‘‘helped to precipitate the 
catastrophe he wished to avert.’’ ‘This state- 
ment may well be taken as summing up the 
spirit of modern Unitarianism: ‘‘‘ The Seat 
of Authority’ is no longer sought by Uni- 
tarians without, whether in a book, 
church, or an historical character, but 
within, where the moral conflict attests a 
Righteousness Eternal, and where the ‘love, 
joy, peace,’ which are the ‘fruit of the Spirit,’ 
bear witness to the indwelling God.” 


Magazines. 


The Political Science Quarterly for March, 
1911, will contain articles on ‘‘Barriers 
against Democracy in the British Electoral 
System,” by Edward Porritt; ‘‘ People’s 
Rule in Oregon, 1910,” by G. H. Haynes; 
“Federal Incorporation: The Power of 
Congress to Charter Interstate-commerce 
Corporations,” by S. D. M. Hudson; ‘‘Stock 
Watering,” by W. Z. Ripley; ‘‘The Electric 
Lighting System of Paris,” by A. N. Hol- 
combe; and ‘‘Aulard’s Political History of 
the French Revolution,” by J. H. Robinson. 
Also book reviews and briefer book notes. 
characterizing a large number of recent 
publications. 


Miscellaneous. 


Houghton Mifflin Company will this 
spring issue a series of Readers to be called 
the “‘Riverside Readers.’ The editors of 
the series are Mr. James H. Van Sickle, 
superintendent of schools in Baltimore, 
Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, director of 
art in the Indianapolis public schools, 
formerly principal of a grammar school in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., assisted by Miss 
Frances Jenkins, supervisor of elementary 
grades in Decatur, Ill. Houghton Mifflin 
Company have extraordinary facilities for 
preparing a superior set of readers, because 
of the large amount of copyrighted material 
under their control and the excellence of 
the work of the Riverside Press. The 
editors of the series, also, are pre-eminently 
qualified’ to make an unusually successful 
series. In the mechanical make-up, also, 
and illustrations they will represent the 
highest ideals of book-making. 


Theosophists and others will be interested 
in Episodes from an Unwritten History, in 
which Claude Bragdon tells sympathetically 
the story of Madame Blavatsky and adds 
to this chapters on the Ancient Wisdom, 
presented to-day as the New Thought of 
the present hour, and also an article by Annie 
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Besant on ‘The Masters.” This little 
book gives multum in parvo. It is presented 
now in a second and enlarged edition, pub- 
lished by the Manas Press, Rochester, N.Y. 
Price 50 cents. 


Books Received. 


From the Manas Press, Rochester, N.Y. 
Episodes from an Unwritten History. By Claude Brag- 


don. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Expositions of Holy Scripture. Fifth Series. By Rev. 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D., D.Lit. Eight vols. $10. 


Prom the 8ritish and Foreign Unitarian Association, London. 
The Essex Hall Year Book, Edited by W. Copeland 
Bowie. ts. net. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Unitarian Thought. By Ephraim Emerton. $1.50 net. 
New Testament Theology. By Henry C. Sheldon. $1.50 


net. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
One Way Out. By William Carleton. $1.20 net. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
The Golden Shuttle. By Marion Franklin Ham. $1 net. 


What Nature Is, By Charles Kendall Franklin. 75 
cents net. 
The Coming Creed. By Parley Paul Womer. 80 cents 


net. 
The Code of the Spirit. By Wilford L. Hoopes. $1.20 net. 
From Philip Green, London. 
Christ. The Beginnings of Dogma. 
Johannes Weiss. 2s. 
From Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
We Young Men. by Hans Wegener. 70 cents net. 
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Che Dome: 
‘When Mother was a Little Girl. 


When mother was a little girl 
(Or so they say to me), 
She never used to romp and run, 
Nor shout and scream with noisy fun, 
Nor climb an apple-tree. 
She always kept her hair in curl,— 
When mother was a little girl. 


When mother was a little girl 
(It seems to her, you see), 
She never used to tumble down, 

Nor break her doll, nor tear her gown, 
Nor drink her papa’s tea. 
She learned to knit, “plain,” “ 
When mother was a little girl. 


seam,” and “purl”— 


But grandma says,—it must be true,— 
“How fast the seasons o’er us whirl! 
Your mother, dear, was just like you, 
When she was grandma’s little girl!” 
—Grace F, Coolidge. 


The Little House. 


There were three of them, not counting 
the baby. First came Karl, who was ten, 
next eight-year-old Minna, and lastly little 
flaxen-haired Gretel, who was not yet six. 

Their house, which was built of gray 
plaster, with a thatched roof, stood on the 
edge of the most beautiful beech wood in 
the whole world. For miles and miles it 
extended, deer roamed in it, pheasants and 
all sorts of wild birds made it their home. 
The father of the children, who was head 
forester to the king, dressed in dark green, 
with a feather in his cap, and a leathern 
pouch slung over one shoulder. On the 
other side of the house was a plain, with a 
road winding among fields of grain, bright 
with scarlet poppies and blue flax flowers, 
to the town, where their mother went on 
market day, with eggs, butter, berries, and 
fresh vegetables. 

Now, every now and then something 
queer happened. Early in the morning, 
coming down a wood path, the children 
would see a strange man in a brown velvet- 
een suit with gold buttons. Looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, he would march 
solemnly into the house, and hold a whis- 
pered conversation with their mother. As 
soon as he had gone, no matter how busy 
she might be, she would stop whatever she 
was doing, start up the fire, cook all sorts 
of good things, and pack them in a large 
basket. 

Perhaps she broiled a young chicken, or 
fried speckled trout, caught by their father. 
There was fresh butter wrapped in a grape 
leaf, a jar of cream, thin slices of black 
bread, honey, crisp water cresses, and rasp- 
berries from the garden. When their father 
came home to his early dinner, their mother 
would point to the basket, and, after a hur- 
ried meal, he would pick it up and disappear 
in the forest. When he returned in the 
evening, the basket was always empty. 
No matter how many questions the children 
might ask, they could never find out who 
the man in brown velveteen was or where 
the good things went. When they asked 
their mother, she would say, ‘‘Run away, 
children, I am too busy to answer,’’ and 
their father, who loved to tease, would tell 
them he was taking the basket to a family 
of bears—a mother with four little cubs. 
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A long way off, but still close to the beech 
wood, was the palace of the king and queen. 
Built of red stone, with roses and ivy climb- 
ing on its walls, it stood in the midst of 
a garden full of the loveliest flowers, and 
below there was a lake with swans sailing 
on it. 

The palace was so big you could hardly 
count the rooms, and each one seemed more 
beautiful than the one you had just left. 

Now the king, who was very young, and 
the queen who was still younger, and looked 
like a girl, sometimes tired of so much grand- 
eur, with courtiers and _ ladies-in-waiting 
and liveried servants at every turn. So, 
some fine morning, while they were eating 
breakfast, which was always served on 
gold plates, the king, as if by accident, 
would give three little taps on the table 
with his seal ring. Then the queen, as a 
sign that she had heard, would drop her 
napkin. Of course, to the servant stand- 
ing behind her chair this meant nothing. 
All that concerned him was to pick up the 
napkin. Hardly waiting to finish her break- 
fast, the queen, looking very happy, would 
spring from the table and hurry into a little 
room that she never allowed any one else 
to enter. In a trice, down would come 
her golden hair which then hung in two 
long braids down her back, and, dropping 
her heavy gown on the floor, she would pull 
out a drawer where lay in readiness a short 
crimson skirt, a white bodice, and a black 
velvet girdle ornamented with silver chains. 
Dressing quickly, she would unlock a secret 
door below which winding stone steps led 
to a postern gate. On the other side of 
this gate she would find the king awaiting 
her, no longer wearing the fine clothes he 
had on at breakfast, but dressed in green 
like one of his own foresters. Hand in 
hand they would creep through the shrub- 
bery till they reached the beech forest where 
a winding path soon hid them from sight. 
Now, one day, the wife of the forester 
seemed mutch worried when the man in 
brown appeared. “It will not be possible 
for me to send the basket this morning,” 
she said. ‘‘My husband has gone so far 
that he does not expect to be home before 
dark, and the baby is too ailing for me to 
leave.” 

The man looked puzzled for a moment. 

“How about the children?’ he asked. 
“Can they be trusted?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes,”’ was the reply, ‘there are no 
better children in the world. But could 
they find their way?” 

The man made a sign to Karl and Minna 
to draw near. ‘‘Now pay attention,’ he 
said in rather a cross tone. ‘‘You are to 
take this basket to a little house in the beech 
forest, and bring it back when it is empty, 
and you are to ask no questions of any one 
you may find there, and you are never to 
tell where you have been.” 

“But how can we know how to go?” asked 
Karl. 

“Don’t interrupt,’ said the man still 
more crossly: “‘I was just going to explain. 
You must start by the path I came by till 
you see a big rock on your right hand. Be- 
hind it there is a trail that leads to a brook 
with stepping-stones; from there you must 
climb a hill with a tall pine-tree on the 
very top; then go down the hill on the op- 
posite side, always following the trail, and 
soon the house will be in sight.’’ 
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So Karl and Minna and Gretel set off, 
very proud that they were allowed to go so 
far from home alone, and that they were to 
be trusted with a secret. There was so 
much to see it was hard not to loiter on the 
way. First a squirrel whisked up a tree 
and chattered at them from a branch, then 
a hare. darted across the path, wild straw- 
berries showed crimson in the grass, and 
flowers-——flowers grew everywhere. It was 
great fun following the trail past the rock, 
down to the brook, up the hill and down 
again. All too soon they spied the house 
built of logs“overgrown with lichens, its roof 


‘so covered with moss that it really looked 


more like a rock than a dwelling. 

As they drew near, Minna cried out: 
‘Listen! What is that noise? It sounds 
something like a running brook.” 

“TI think it sounds like a girl laughing,” 
said Karl. ; 

And sure enough, close by the house a 
girl was perched on the branch of a white 
birch, and a young man was swinging her. 
But, when she saw the children, down she 
jumped, and, clapping her hands and calling 
to the young man to follow, she came running 
toward them. 

“You dears!’’ she said, and kissed Gretel. 

Down the stranger’s back hung long golden 
braids. Gretel, who thought she had never 
seen any one half so pretty, thrust out her 
chubby hands full of forget-me-nots no 
bluer than the girl’s own eyes. Soon they 
were all seated on the grass, and, while his 
companion told a story, the young man 
took the flowers and made a crown for her 
head. 

“Now you look like a queen,” he said, 
and they both laughed. 

“Prettier than a queen,” said Gretel. 

Karl had already explained why his father 
had not been able to come himself, and 
that they had promised never to tell any 
one about the trail that led to the little 
house, or whom they might find there. The 
young man, who had brown eyes and a black 3 
mustache and was as handsome as the girl 
was beautiful, said that was right, and that 
he felt sure they could be trusted. Then 
they unpacked all the good things that were 
in the basket and put them on a table that 
they found in the house. It was such a little 
house, with only one room and two chairs, 
and a dresser with plates and cups and 
saucers for two. 

“Now, children,” said the girl, “you are 
to be our guests.”’ 

So they sat on the ground while the two 
waited on them, and there was plenty for 
all. After that the girl sang some lovely 
songs and they played games. 

But suddenly the young man jumped up 
in alarm. ‘‘My dear,” he said, “‘the sun is 
setting: we must hurry. I had quite for- 
gotten there is to be a court ball to-night.’’ 

For a moment Karl did not remember 
that they were to ask no questions. 

“A court ball?” he queried. ‘‘ Will they 
let you go to a court ball?” 

“Yes,” answered the man with a sigh. 
“Tt is very tiresome, but they seem to want 
me there. Good-bye, children! Scamper 
home before it gets dark.” 

But the girl said, ‘‘Wait a moment,”’ and, 
taking one of the silver chains from her 
girdle, she wound it about Gretel’s neck. 
“When you are a big woman,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and have a little child of your — 
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own, you may show her this chain and tell 
her, when you were her age, you once lunched 
with the ki—’’; but just as she said ‘‘ki—,” 
the young man, who was standing close 
behind her, put his hand over her mouth 
and she could not utter another sound. 

All the way home the children wondered 
why he stopped her and what she had in- 
tended to say, and Gretel kept repeating, 
“But I don’t know what she wants me to 
tell my little girl.”’ 

Not long after came market day. The 
mother filled a cart with fruit and vegetables, 
and harnessed, not the horse, for they were 


_ not rich enough to own one, but their faith- 


ful dog. Then she laid the baby, who was 
quite well again, on some hay in the cart, 
and off they started. When they reached 
the market-place, their mother sat down 
under an umbrella big enough to cover 
herself and the baby and the fruit and the 
vegetables. 

But hardly was she seated, when there 
was a shouting, a clattering of hoofs, a blow- 
ing of horns, and horses with outriders 
mounted on them came galloping by. Fol- 
lowing close behind rode a man with a black 
mustache and brown eyes, on a coal-black 
charger, and by his side was a lady with 
golden hair, on a milk-white steed. Now, 
when they saw the children, they both 
bowed and smiled, and the lady dropped a 
red rose at little Gretel’s feet. Meanwhile 
all the people in the market-place were cheer- 
ing and shouting :— 

“The King! The King and the Queen!” 

For the moment the three were too be- 
wildered to speak. Minna was the first to 
find her tongue. ‘“‘Why, the man in the 
beech forest looked just like the ki—,’”’ she 
stammered, 

But, as she uttered the sound ‘‘ki—,” 
Karl, who was behind her, put his hand over 
her mouth and she could not go on. 

“Why, the pretty girl in the forest looked 
just like the qu—,’’ began Gretel, and-then a 
hand was put over her mouth and she could 
not go on, for Minna was standing behind 
her. 

Now, indeed, they had a secret worth 
keeping, and it was all because their mother 
knew they were good children who could 
be trusted.—Mary Allison Tiffany, in Little 
Folks. 


Fairy Buckets. 


Once upon a time, a long while ago, there 


lived in a tiny house near.a large garden a} 


fairy mother with ever so many fairy chil- 
dren. One evening the fairy mother said: 
“You may take your small ivory buckets 
and fill them with dew from the flowers in 
the garden, but be sure to come home before 
the sun rises.” 

Off they started, running and swinging the 
buckets in their hands; but, when they 
reached the garden, instead of working, they 
began to play hide-and-seek among the 
flowers. And, do you know, they played 
and played all that night and forgot all 
about the dew and the ivory buckets till 
the great red sun could be seen. 

It was past time for going home and too 
late to gather dew. 

What would the fairy mother say? 

“We'll hang our ivory buckets on these 
stems and to-night come and fill them,” 
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Then they went home, and they felt sorry 
when they saw how sad their fairy mother 
looked. 

As soon as the sun went down they hurried 
to the garden. First one little fairy, then 
another, and another, tried to pick his bucket 
from the stem where he had left it, but it 
was of no use. All the buckets were tightly 
fastened to the stems and turned upside 
down. 

They have been fastened that way ever 
since, and perhaps if you look in your gar- 
den you will find the fairies’ ivory buckets 
still hanging there.—Christian World. 


The Dreadful Accident. 


“Mamma! mamma!’’ little Julia came 
in with curls flying and eyes wide with ex- 


citement. ‘‘Mamma, I guess there’s been 
a dreadful accident!” 
“Why, dear?”’ asked Mrs. Thorne, who 


was used to her lively daughter and did not 
get much excited when she raced in with her 
great news. 

“Cause, mamma, a little girl was crying, 
and somebody said she had her foot off and 
one hand gone and her head was broken. I 
was playing under the old apple-tree, and I 
heard a little girl crying just awful. And 
then somebody said Mary Agnes would be 
as well as ever if she would leave her there. 
Mamma, how could anybody put a foot 
and arm back on if they were broken off?” 

“Julia, do you know who lives next door?” 
asked Mrs. Thorne. 

“No, mamma. You know they are just 
new neighbors, and I don’t know their names. 
There is a lady and a gentleman and a young 
lady on crutches, for Dorothy saw them.” 

“JT have an errand for you over there, 
Julia. You may take this note to Mrs. 
Emerson and wait for an answer.” 

“Mamma, would it be polite to ask about 
—about the dreadful accident?’”’ asked the 
little girl. ‘I want to know awful bad.” 

“Yes, I think it will be polite,’ said Mrs. 
Thorne with a smile, “but I hardly think it 
will be necessary, You will find out about 
it without asking.” 

Julia did not know how that could be, but 
in a very few minutes she understood. The 
young lady with the crutches was very busy 
sewing a new arm to a large doll, and she 
had to put it aside to read the note. 

“We have a sort of hospital for sick and 
maimed dolls,’’ she said with a smile. ‘‘ Just 
sit down a few minutes until I answer your 
mamma’s note. A little girl came in crying 
very bitterly this morning, because her pet 
dog had torn up her precious Mary Agnes, 
and I have been very busy with that. I will 
get your mamma’s sewing done this week, 
and I’ll just write a note to tell her so, for 
sometimes little girls forget.” 

“Then there was no dreadful accident?” 
said Julia with a sigh of relief. 

“Ves, it was dreadful,” said the young 
lady, holding up a doll badly chewed by a 
puppy’s sharp teeth; ‘but Mary Agnes will 
soon be well. Run over after dinner to-day 
and see what has happened, will you?” 

So after dinner Julia hurried over to the 
little hospital, and there sat Mary Agnes as 
sweet and dainty as any little girl could wish. 
Her broken head had disappeared, her hands 
were whole, and her feet were tucked into 
new blue slippers, and Julia gave a little | 
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scream of delight when she folded the pretty 
doll in her arms. 

“Why! Here are all my children!’’ she 
cried looking at a row of dollies on a shelf. 
“How did they get over here?’’ 

“Your mamma sent them for a surprise,” 
said the young lady. ‘They are all well 
and happy, and you may take them home 
to-day.” —/Tilda Richmond, in Sunday School 
Times. 


Nellite’s Dolls. 


Nellie Warren is a poor little girl, and 
lives with her grandmother in a little log 
cabin over the hill. She likes pretty dolls 
and playthings as well as any of you do, 
but it takes all the money Grandma Warren 
can get to buy them their scanty food. 

So what do you suppose she has instead? 

I saw them a few days ago, and she has 
an old salt box with rockers on it for a 
cradle, and in it were a lot of doll-babies 
which she had made herself. And they 
were only odd-shapéd potatoes with cedar 
arms and legs. 

She had made them clothes from bits of 
calico, and on some of their funny little 
heads had fastened dried corn silk for hair. 

She was very happy with her potato 
babies; for, when one broke its neck, she 
could get another in the garden behind 
the house. And I thought that many a 
little girl might take a lesson in content- 
ment from little Nellie Warren.—Selected. 


Catch Me, tf You Can. 


A curious story of a cat and a company 
of swallows is told by Rev. J. N. Norton. 
One fine day pussy had seated herself on 
top of the gate-post, as if in profound study, 
when about a dozen swallows, knowing her 
to be an enemy, began to tantalize her in a 
way which showed a high degree of humor. 

A bird would approach from behind and 
fly close by her ear, when she made an un- 
successful effort to seize the rude fellow 
with her paw. One after another the birds 
repeated this practical joke, and all of them 
seemed to relish it exceedingly. 

The whole number, following one another 
at the distance of a few yards, formed a reg- 
ular circle in the air; and, going round and 
round like a wheel, they fairly wore out the 
cat’s patience, and she had indignantly to 
descend from the gate-post.—Exchange. 


My little lassie sometimes helps Nora shell 
the peas, but she ‘“‘can’t unbutton de hard 
ones.” 


The same little girl, at the dinner-table 
one day, asked to taste a piece of pickle, 
and, when she had eaten it, made a wry face 
and said: “I don’t like it. It dazzles my 
tongue.” 


A little New Yorker, four years old, walk- 
ing in the country last summer, complained 
to her mother of a very rocky road,— 

“Mamma, I don’t like this walk. It’s too 
stuttery.”’ 


He had a racket, and she had a ball, 

And they played at tennis, wee Nell and Paul; 

But which won the game we never could tell, 

For “‘ Bofe of us beated!”’ said Paul and Nell. 
—Emma E. Dowd. 
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Timidity,—a Hindu Fable. 


A silly mouse, thinking each thing a cat, 
Fell into helpless worriment thereat; 


But, noticed by a wizard living near, 
Was turned into a cat to end its fear. 


No sooner was the transformation done 
Than dreadful terror of a dog begun. 


Now, when the wizard saw this latest throe, 
“Here, be a dog,” he said, ‘and end your woe.” 


But, though a dog, its soul had no release, 
For fear some tiger might disturb its peace. 


Into a tiger next the beast was made, 
And still twas pitiful and sore afraid, 


Because the huntsman might, some ill-starred day, 
Happen along, and take its life away. 


“Then,” said the wizard, turning to his house, 
“You have a mouse’s heart,—now be a mouse.” 


?Tis so with men: no earthly help or dower 
Can add one atom to their native power; 


Them from their smallness nothing can arouse,— 
No art can make a lion from a mouse. 


—Joel Benton. 


The Trinity Illustrated. 


“A Seeker after Truth’’ writes to the 
Examiner (Baptist) a criticism of an attempt 
to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
says :— 


I note with interest ‘‘The Divine Triunity 
Illustrated’’ in your issue of January 5, and 
that it is taken from the Journal and Mes- 
senger with the comment, ‘‘The following 
beautiful illustration from natural science of 
the triunity of the Godhead from the pen of 
Rev. Dr. I. M. Haldeman,” etc. 

It is true that any illustration may or will 
fail at some point; but, touching most im- 
portant matters, ought an illustration to fail 
at vital points? 

Dr. Haldeman, as quoted, says, “‘Light is 
one substance with three properties,—the 
actinic, luminiferous, and calorific.’’ Does 
Dr. Haldeman know that light is one sub- 
stance? That it is a unity all must admit— 
but one substance, who knows? Does he 
know that in light there are only the three 
properties? Can he, or the Journal and 
Messenger or the Examiner, tell us the dif- 
ference between ‘‘properties’”’ and ‘‘sub- 
stance,’’ or how a “‘property”’ is not a ‘‘sub- 
stance’? For, if property is substance, then 
three properties, are they not three sub- 
stances? And, if property is not substance, 
how can substance consist of what is not it- 
self? Very puzzling to some ‘finite minds.” 
Let wisdom percolate and save to itself 
others beside Unitarians. 

If there are more than three properties in 
light, then the illustration as used utterly 
fails. What do “the seven proper colors 
chorded”’ reveal as shown by the spectrum? 
More than three properties? If he means 
“classes of properties,’’ it should so be said, 
but it would greatly interfere with the use 
of the illustration. Even then is he sure that 
all of the properties in light, if known, could 
be so classified? 

The “‘X-rays,”’ ‘‘Finsen rays,” ‘‘ Nth rays,” 
“B-rays,’’ all more or less differentiated, 
should make one rather cautious about gen- 
eralizing under the head of ‘‘luminiferous”’ 
when trying to make such a point. 

He says, ‘‘Where the one is, the others 
are: where the actinic is, the luminiferous 
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and calorific are.” But a celebrated expert 
in X-ray science tells me that X-rays are 
without heat. We know that “‘calorific’’ is 
felt and practically used in many ways 
separate from “‘luminiferous.”’ 

He says, “What an absurdity it would be 
to reject any two of these properties and call 
the remaining one light!’”’ And yet the X- 
rays are light—“‘luminiferous’’—with a whole 
lot of properties of pure white light excluded. 

It is trite to say that something must have 
all the properties that compose it, or it can- 
not be that something. 

Of course we cannot exclude any element 
from light and have the same left that there 
was before the exclusion, but such a truism 
neither proves the number of elements in 
light nor their relation to one another. And 
light may very easily escape diminution or 
harm by the exclusion of some element or 
property that never was in it. 

Further, ‘““And the Holy Scriptures say, 
‘God is light.’’”? Yes, they do. They also 
say that God is the ‘‘ Father of lights’’; also 
that “‘Jesus is the true Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” Is 
it contended that God is Light in the sense 
that identifies the two and makes ‘“‘ Light is 
God” an equal statement of the same truth? 
If ‘‘God is Light” is a figure of speech, by 
what mental agility does one accept the tri- 
unity of God as proved by the assumed tri- 
unity of Light? If it is a literal statement 
and God and Light are the same, even then 
triunity is not proved. Infra-red rays and 
the ultra-violet suggest that we keep the 
eye of our understanding open for more 
light, and our minds free from dogmatism 
that loves a mental prejudice more than a 
larger revelation of truth. And a slight in- 
terest in bolometry in the department of 
spectroscopy might make almost any one 
cautious about asserting ‘‘that light is one 
substance with three properties.”’ 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am not merely critical, 
I am unsatisfied! If any one can catch this 
phantom and hale it from the realm of 
shadows and spooks so that it can be seen 
as real and fairly well understood, he will 
render a great service to many humble 
seekers after truth. 

“Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one 
God!” is clear cut and comprehensible as a 
fact: 

“Thou art my Son: this day have I be- 
gotten thee”’ is in the same category. 

John falls not far short when, taking his 
stand at “the beginning’’ and looking back 
into the mysteries of the Godhead, he says: 
“In the beginning was the Word; and [prior 
to that] the Word was with God; and [prior 
to that] the Word was God.’ How God 
begat his one Son probably no man can 
know. John seems sure that there was One 
God and his One Son. Jesus seemed sure of 
the same truth in his oft-repeated speech, 
“My Father and I.” 

I am not a Unitarian, nor am I conscious 
of any leanings in that direction. Are the 
minds of Unitarians more “finite” than 
those of other people? And is it not pos- 
sible that even some Unitarians may be 
seekers after truth and are unconvinced be- 
cause of the ineptness of such illustrations, 
or because there is no such truth to illus- 
trate, rather than because of special wicked- 
ness or stupidity on their part? 

Nor am I cynical toward my betters. I 
am so habited in lifelong humility that I 
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have a remarkable curvature of the spine in 
the right direction brought about by obei- 
ance and suppliancy in the presence of the 
intellectual Gamaliels who settle the “‘tri- 
unity in the Godhead” and many another 
little matter for the many whose minds are 
“finiter”’ 

I may be pilloried for my ignorance,—it is 
not an uncommon fate,—but it yet remains 
that a hungry soul may cry for bread and 
refuse a stone. 


The Spirit and Outcome of the Re- 
-figtous Education Convention at 
Providence. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 
reports the Religious Education Convention 
as follows :— 


You could judge the Providence conven- 
tion by two tests. Apply to it the rather 
unsatisfactory but still important criterion 
of popular interest and approval. For three 
successive evenings the largest auditoriums 
in the city were packed to the doors, while 
overflow meetings accommodated almost as 
many as found sitting or standing room in 
the main assembly-room. The Providence 
Journal on Friday morning said, referring 
to the meeting in Infantry Hall the evening 
before, ‘It seemed as if the entire city was 
anxious to attend the meeting.” ‘‘The van- 
guard made its appearance at 6.15, and a 
quarter of an hour later upwards of two 
thousand had gathered, waiting for the doors 
to be thrown open.” Indeed no political 
rally could have induced people more readily 
to stand for hours ‘‘wedged in” in what the 
Journal calied ‘‘an impenetrable mass’’ await- 
ing a chance to enter. Of course there was 
the magnet of great names like Lyman Ab- 
bott, President King, Jane Addams, Shailer 
Mathews. But quite as potent in drawing 
power were the subjects discussed that had 
to do with matters vitally affecting the 
higher life of the people,—marriage and 
divorce, child training and the responsibil- 
ities of parenthood, religious influence in the 
home, religious education, and contemporary 
social conditions, and the like. 

To plain, earnest, constructive discussions 
of subjects like these thousands of persons 
evening after evening gave earnest and sym- 
pathetic attention. The cream of the Provi- 
dence churches and a choice set of people 
from other places in Rhode Island and 
Southern Massachusetts, bright young men 
and young women with their teachers from 
a cordon of educational institutions, well 
to-do middle-aged citizens and a generous 
sprinkling from the professional classes,—all 
these types and others were to be seen in the 
great congregations. 

This annual Religious Education Asso- 
ciation Convention makes a_ business of 
illuminating the sections of the country to 
which it goes yearly concerning its objec- 
tives and motives. The lavish use of 
printers’ ink for weeks in advance was duly 
rewarded. ‘Hundreds of people in Southern 
New England who week before last had 
hardly heard of the Religious Education 
Association now know something of its 
methods and aims, as well as of the personnel 
of its officers and of the contribution it seeks 
to make to modern life. Next year St. Louis 
and the country round about will have a 
similar chance, and so from year to year this 
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migratory convention goes on its enlighten- 
ing way, from Boston to Chicago, from 
Philadelphia to Nashville. 

But apply the other test which in many 
ways is more significant. Go into any one 
of the twenty or more departmental sessions 
at which some particular phase of religious 
education is being considered. It may relate 
to the value of the college curriculum, or the 
personal moral problems of the college stu- 
dent, or to the responsibilities of the church 
for training parents, or to religious training 
in the rural home, or to the possibilities of 
the vacation Bible school, or to Sunday- 
school teacher training, or to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the em- 
ployed boy, or to children and the theatre. 

At these side meetings you do not always 
find a crowd, though the larger and more 
currently popular aspects of the general sub- 
ject usually bring together at least a hundred 
or two persons. But, whether these smaller 
groups include many or few, you are likely 
to discover a studious atmosphere and one 
which leads to the frank expression of views, 
the give and take of the question and answer 
method, and an underlying purpose to get 
at the facts in the situation and devise and 
apply the best remedies. In these sectional 
meetings, a half a dozen of which are going 
on simultaneously, some of the best work of 
the convention isdone. Theories are brought 
to the testing of cold facts. If any man or 
woman has done anything worth while, he 
is given a ready hearing, and usually at the 
end of two or three hours of addresses and 
debate the listener feels well repaid for the 
time invested. 

If the Religious Education Association 
had done nothing more than to provide a 
common meeting-place for workers in various 
educational realms, it would have justified 
its existence. These annual conventions and 
the necessary preliminary planning bring 
into association pastors, public and private 
school-teachers, college and university men, 
Sunday-school, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and Christian Endeavor leaders, 
denominational officials and a number of the 
more thoughtful laymen and women in the 
churches. Pastors who belong to the Re- 
ligious Education Association are aided 
through it in carrying out their character- 
building plans in their parishes; learned 
university presidents and professors and 
wide-awake, pushing ‘Christian workers of 
various types”’ get to know and respect one 
another better; teachers in both the Sunday- 
school and day school come to realize their 
mutual dependence and their real oneness in 
the highest work possible to each class. The 
fact that the present total membership of 
the Association has now passed the twenty- 
five hundred mark, and includes men and 
women from all denominations in all parts 
of the country and in various lines of work 
who are bound together by the simple desire 
to serve the rising generation in the wisest 
way, is immensely significant. Out of such 
a large and growing company of earnest 
spirits proceed all through the year influ- 
ences that make for a general lifting of edu- 


cational and religious standards the country ! theme. 


over. 

Bewildering almost was the array of 
papers and addresses. The mere titles, to- 
gether with those of the speakers, occupied 
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Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
Cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy packages of 


Uneeda 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 
crisp, clean freshness is 


protected by the 
moisture - proof 
and dust-tight 
package. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 


a Chinese puzzle could easily follow the ex- 
act course of procedure from Tuesday even- 
ing till Thursday evening; while he who was 
temperamentally allied to the traditional 
irresolute donkey midway between two invit- 
ing bales of hay found himself again and 
again vacillating between equally attractive 
programmes to the right, to the left, and in 
front of him. Some of those attendants be- 
came walking delegates and vibrated like 
pendulums from one gathering place to an- 
other. 

Each annual convention has one general 
This year it was that of Religious 
Education and the American Home, and 
never has the Association given attention to 
one more vital andtimely. It wasbig enough 
and important enough to dominate not only 


Situation was discriminatingly and ably set 
forth by Bishop William Lawrence, president 
of the Religious Education Association, who 
took full note of the disintegrating tendencies 
already so apparent in countless homes, but 
whose general outlook was courageous, and 
who challenged all Christian people to meet 
the new situation strongly and confidently. 
When a Jewish rabbi, David Philipson of 
Cincinnati, a Catholic priest, Rev. Peter E. 
| Blessing of Providence, and a Congregational 
minister, President King of Oberlin, appeared 
on the same platform, each viewing the sub- 
ject from his particular angle of observation, 
it was an object-lesson concerning the breadth 


| of the Association’s policies. Each man stood 
| . . ° a 

by his own convictions, and each spoke in a 
|fashion characteristic of the communion to 


thirteen pages of a sizable pamphlet, and|the great popular meetings, but almost all| which he belonged. The Jew was outspoken 


only a mind familiar with the intricacies of }the smaller ones. The Present American land spicy in his treatment of the home and 
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the modern city; the Catholic stood valiantly 
by the traditions of his church, and the con- 
clusion from his statement of the religious 
instruction given in Roman Catholic churches 
and homes was that the whole problem would 
be solved if the American people would only 
come over to his way of thinking; while the 
Congregationalist, with that fine reverence 
for personality and individuality .so charac- 
teristic of Dr. King, dwelt upon the need of 
greater reverence for one’s self and for the 
other man. 

The star on the last evening was Jane 
Addams, who in the form and substance of 
her address met the expectations of her most 
sanguine admirers in the audience. ‘This 
resolute yet modest founder of Hull House— 
looked upon by many as Chicago’s first citi- 
zen—has few equals among living women 
speakers. She does not waste words; her 
diction is admirable; the weight of her mag- 
netic personality re-enforces everything she 
says. She made the point that settlement 
workers are swinging back from their earlier 
reaction from the Church to a greater valua- 
tion of religious motives and ideals: she 
argued that the Church should meet them 
more than halfway, and that through a bet- 
ter understanding and mutual co-operation 
there could come about a finer expression of 
the spirit of religion and the spirit of social 
service. Listening to her made one feel that 
the wall of partition between the best type 
of settlement workers and persons most 
active in the churches—if there ever was 
such a division—is becoming very thin. 

One thought was kept uppermost in the 
large and in the small meetings, and that 
the responsibility of the home for the shap- 
ing of character. Speaker after speaker 
deplored the small size of the average Amer- 
ican family, the indisposition of the average 
woman to assume the responsibility of 
motherhood. Said Dr. Dawson of the Hart- 
ford Religious School of Pedagogy ina 
clear-cut, impressive address, “The Gibson 
girl rather than the Madonna seems to be 
the ideal of the average American young 
woman, and even the college girl seems to 
be enamored of the idea of making a career 
for herself rather than of becoming wife and 
mother.” 

There was much plain speaking also with 
regard to the duty of parents and teachers 
to give seasonable and definite instruction 
concerning sex functions, so that later dis- 
asters may be avoided and children be taught 
to reverence themselves and others. On this 
point President G. Stanley Hall, whose sub- 
ject was Eugenics, insisted with his customary 
directness of speech, On the other hand, 
Prof. Shailer Mathews was not particularly 
anxious for minute instruction in the mys- 
teries of sex, but thought that the contagion 
of a moral enthusiasm was a better safe- 
guard for young life. Once and again the 
importance of family prayers was empha- 
sized. That, indeed, was the single practical 
suggestion which the young Bishop of Rhode 
Island made in his twenty-minute address. 


Prevention of Disease. 
Superintendent W. C. Martindale of 
Detroit, who is one of the wisest and most 
progressive superintendents in the country, 
is placing emphasis upon the importance of 
preventing disease. He says that it is of 
greater importance to give all of the 60,000 
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school children in Detroit good air and open- 
air class work than it is to provide out-of- 
door schools for the tubercular pupils, though 
he does not undervalue that. Inthe months 
of September and October of 1910 he had 
6,236 classes reciting out of doors, repre- 
senting every school in the city. 

Mr. Martindale says: ‘‘I believe, without 
qualification, if the board of education 
could arrange for outdoor classes for the 
greater part of the children from May to 
July and from September to November, 
that many of the anemic and tubercular 
cases would disappear, and that there 
would be a general increase in robustness 
of health and school accomplishment. Of 
course, preparations would have to be made 
gracually, and these preparations, I believe, 
could be made at slight cost. The one 
great feature in favor of such a plan would 
be that ALL the children would benefit.” 

Mr. Martindale quotes Dr. Richard 
Burton of the University of Minnesota as 
say ing, regarding the over-emphasis of certain 
acti vities which often place an unnecessary 
burd en upon the school, and take up energy 
whi h should be devoted to the normal 
child: “It is inefficient to try to get done 
thro ugh the public school that which outside 
agen cies can do better. It is inefficient to 
attem pt or to compel the public school to 
und take that for which it is not intended 
and fo r which it can never be fitted. 

“Tt is inefficient to try to get anything 
done through the public school which over- 
loads the school or the school-teachers. It 
is inefficient to ask the American school to 
act as a substitute for mother, home, hos- 
pital, clinic, church, police department, 
street-cleaning department, health depart- 
ment, museum, factory, and relief society. 

“Tt is inefficient to be more interested in 
the sub-normal, atypical child than in the 
normal; in children’s diseases than in chil- 
dren’s health; in fresh air for tuberculous 
children than in fresh air for all children. 
It is inefficient to divert public attention 
from roo per cent. to 3 or 10 per cent. of the 
school problem or the health problem.”’— 
Journal of Education. 


Audiences. 


A famous professor in a theological sem- 
inary was accustomed to tell his students 
that, when they wished to preach a great 
sermon, they should first get a great audience. 
It was a wise saying. It is perhaps impos- 
sible to preach a good sermon to a poor 
audience. A speaker may not expect to 
get his thoughts so much from his hearers, 
but he must look to them for his fire; and 
there is no great speaking that does not 
have in it a good bit of fire. Passion is the 
soul of eloquence, and whatever destroys 
passion destroys great speaking. 

Frederick Lynch is these days one of my 
favorite writers. In a recent article this 
writer speaks of various helps and hin- 
drances to good speaking. Sometimes the 
preacher has a sleepy audience to contend 
with, at other times it is a scattered one, and 
‘there is nothing that so deadens eloquence 
as spaces.” It is for this reason that every 
speaker wishes to mass his audience. ‘‘Much 
of the effect of public speaking is in the sym- 
pathy of one man with another in the audi- 
ence. When you find people nodding to 
each other, after you have said some earnest 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. . 

Address correspondence to the Secrefary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. tes 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. John H. 
Edwards, 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
cate churches for missionary and denominational 
Work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell. 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship —Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League os Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 182 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; “A Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for unite 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to i 
one another in the enpieation of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T. Brown. 

Secrelary-Treasurer, Rey. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. 

Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, Rev. John H. Applebee. 
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thing, you can depend that the speech is 
taking effect. But sympathy cannot leap 
these ten-foot spaces, so that it is almost 
impossible for a speaker of temperament to 
speak passionately in a sparsely filled room. 
On the other hand, before the crowd he 
speaks with fire and passion. And very 
small things will affect the good speaker. 
Some brother in the audience, not in the 
habit of prolonged thought, begins to turn 
the leaves of a hymn-book or read the pro- 
gramme or look vacantly about the room. 
I remember so well how, right in the midst 
of one of the greatest sermons Phillips 
Brooks ever preached, a flush of annoyance 
passed over his face as some shallow woman 
right before him began to turn the leaves of 
a hymnal over. There was a very decided 
break for a moment in the torrential flow 
of passion and eloquence. Every speaker 
suffers in this way, but, if the audience knew 
how much they were losing by it, they would 
eject any one who broke the spell, Then, 
too, audiences are greatly affected by the 
condition of the room in which they meet. 
If the room be overheated, poorly ventilated, 
stuffy, the people soon become drugged and 
the speaker has a double task. Fine speak- 
ing depends much upon response, and sleepy 
audiences respond poorly. Sextons and 
janitors have killed enough oratory in their 
time to have saved a nation.” 

The preacher can do much toward im- 
proving attention in the audience. For 
one thing, he can endeavor to say things his 
hearers can comprehend, he can try to make 
his words interesting. Then he can leave 
that heavenly preacher tone at home, and 
talk to the people in his conversational 
voice. This is hard to do, but hard things 
can be done. Another good way to secure 
attention is to not use any notes or manu- 
script in the pulpit, but, as was said above, 
speak straight into the eyes and ears of the 
people.—W. S. Danley, D.D., in the Pres- 
byterian Advance. : 


Rey. William C. Litchfield. 


Rey. William C. Litchfield died at the 
residence of his daughter, Mrs. William J. 
Taylor, in Middleboro, Mass., on Saturday, 
February 18. Mr. Litchfield had not been 
well for a year, and his death was the re- 
sult of a shock. He was a native of Scit- 
uate, and was educated at the academy at 
Hanover, but, when about to take a further 
course at Reed’s Academy, the Civil War 
broke out. He was in Co. G of the 18th 
Massachusetts Infantry and Co. E of the 
heavy artillery, serving through the war. He 
then engaged in business, meanwhile study- 
ing for the ministry, and in May, 1879, he 
was ordained at Hobart, Ind. Later he was 
settled at Littleton, N.H., and he held suc- 
cessive pastorates in New England, iv Berlin, 
Middleboro, Athol, Gardner, Vineyard 
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‘Haven, and Winthrop. He resigned as 


minister of the church in Winthrop last 
April. Mr. Litchfield was a charter member 
of the Norweil Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic. He was chaplain of the Plymouth 
County Grand Army of the Republic Asso- 
ciation at the time of his death and also 
Department Chaplain of Massachusetts. 
He served for four years on the staff of the 
Department Commander, and also served as 
officer in other patriotic societies. In Norwell 
he had been assessor, selectman, and over- 
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seer of the poor, and in Middleboro he was 
on the school committee for twelve years. 
He was twice State representative from Nor- 
well, and served twice in the same capacity 
from the Middleboro district. He held 
membership in the Masonic lodge at Hingham 
and in other fraternal societies. He closed 
his active ministerial duties in Winthrop, 
April 24, 1910, and soon afterward located 
in Middleboro with his daughter. His wife 
survives him, 

Mr. Litchfield was a consecrated and 
devoted minister. Every society which he 
served was stronger in the way of organized 
life and activity because of his faithful en- 
deavors. A great lover of children, he took 
an active part in Sunday-school work, and 
a number of our stronger Sunday-schools 
owe their beginnings to his labor. Mr. 
Litchfield was the father of some of our most 
successful churches made up of working 
people. His abundant sympathy and ability 
for organization enabled him to gain the 
allegiance and devotion of many to the 
churches which he formed and to the cause 
he served. 


The Boston Sunday School Union. 


In spite of the bad storm a goodly num- 
ber of people gathered at the Church of 
the Disciples for the regular meeting of the 
Sunday School Union on February 20. 

After the social hour and the supper the 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Louis P. Nash. In the absence 
of the secretary, Miss Lena L. Carpenter 
was chosen secretary pro tem, 

As required by the by-laws, the president 
then appointed a Nominating Committee, 
whose duty it is to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year and to report at the April 
meeting. The committee is as follows: Mr. 
Maro §S. Brooks, chairman, Miss Carolyn B. 
Brown, Miss Viola M. Allen, Miss Louisa H. 
Abbott, and Rev. Benjamin F. McDaniel. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Hon. Samuel L. Powers, who spoke of ‘‘Our 
Relation to the National Life.” At this 
time of the year, he said, our minds turn 
naturally to our great national heroes, George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. These 
two men stand absolutely alone, in a class 
by themselves, yet two men could hardly 
be more different. The speaker then gave 
an able comparison of the two, showing 
how each surpassed in his own peculiar 
line. We have every reason, he continued, 
for an optimistic view of our country at the 
present time. In spite of many surface 
signs to the contrary, the American people 
are better to-day than ever before. We 
are undoubtedly drifting in the right direc- 
tion. We are not an old country; on the 
contrary, quite in our infancy. Mr, Powers 
then referred to a friend, still living, who 
was born five years before Lincoln, in 1804, 
and made clear and vivid how fast our 
country has grown by enumerating the 
things invented and accomplished, as well 
as the remarkable strides made in wealth, 
population, education, and government dur- 
ing that man’s lifetime. 


Ours is a popular form of government, | 


the people having the power to change it 
into a monarchy or into socialism and in 
an orderly fashion. But, having this power, 
they have lived under the same constitution 
all these years, proving that the people can 
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be trusted. Everything has not been done 
right,—we have moved too rapidly,—but 
the trend has been towards the right. 

An interesting comparison was made 
between Germany and America, showing 
many things that America might well copy, 
especially in the relationship of the rich and 
the poor. Germany works on the theory 
that, the poorer a man is, the easier must his 
conditions of living be made: so the poor 
man pays less for the necessities of life than 
the rich, while here he pays more because 
he cannot buy in large quantities coal, flour, 
and so forth, 

Our great problems are not political, but 
economical, Two epoch-making measures 
have been adopted within a short time, both 
originating in Massachusetts,—the Recip- 
rocity Bill, which marks a_ turning-point 
in our national life, and the Forestry Bill, 
also an absolutely new departure. 

We are growing more paternal in our 
national attitude, and the American people 
will serve their country more and more 
understandingly as years go on, reaching 
nearer and nearer toward our ideal of equal 
opportunity for all. 

A discussion followed the address, in which 
several took part. Mr. Littlefield moved 
that a hearty greeting be sent to Dr. Ames 
from the Union, and the Union responded 
by a rising vote. 

The meeting adjourned at 8.30, 


Young People’s Religious 
Chnion. 


On Friday morning, February 24, Mr. 
Frederic G. Melcher of Newton Centre, Mass., 
a former vice-president of the national or- 
ganization of Unitarian young people, spoke 
before the Tuckerman School in Channing 
Hall, Boston, on the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Mr. Melcher’s address was listened 
to with much interest by those present, and 
proved most illuminating to those unfamiliar 
with this one of our national societies. 

Emphasis was laid on three points calcu- 
lated to be of value in this work,—person- 
ality, skill in effective organization, and 
thorough belief in the work. 

The speaker pointed out the importance 
of personality in influencing those younger, 
saying that leaders in the work were inclined 
to be too modest. Personality should be 
made to count for all it possibly can. 

There is something tremendously im- 
portant in all this work that cannot be put 
aside, and Mr. Melcher’s own experience 
spoke for itself in what he had gotten out 
of his service. One’s own conscience stands 
back of it all. The whole training cannot 
but be valuable from a purely educational 
point of view. The training in expression 
and in experience are likewise exceedingly 
helpful. 

In whatever line of activity a person is, 
he has to express himself; and no training- 


Marriages. 


In Plymouth, Mass., February 23, by Rev. Charles P. 
Lombard, Dr. William T. Hanson of Winchester and Lois 


| B., daughter of William W. Brewster, Esq., of Plymouth. 


At Brookfield, Mass., on the 22d inst., by Rev. William 
L. Walsh, Frank Sheridan Farrell and Helen Louise Wales, 
both of Brookfield, formerly of Stoughton. 
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school but experience can give skill in this. 
Then, too, the practice of working with 
others becomes useful in business later on. 

Many little details for effective organi- 
zation were dwelt on and brought out to 
advantage,—the meetings themselves, the 
social life of a union, and a union’s relation 
to other bodies. No other organization in 
the church offers such a chance for expression 
and a channel for usefulness as a young 
people’s society, but in any case the organi- 
zation should be kept up to its best level. 

Mr. Melcher placed particular stress on 
publicity through topic cards and the church 
calendar, as well as in general town or city 
publicity; and music was another point 
emphasized. 

After all; one of the best things one gets 
out of the work is the friends one makes, for 
the inspiration that can come from these 
widely extends one’s sphere of usefulness. 

Mr. Melcher spoke throughout from his 
own personal experience, thus adding em- 
phasis to his remarks; and his own enthu- 
siasm and unbounded faith in the work 
young people can do iv the church and in 
practical work about a town was certainly 
convincing, and was conveyed to his hearers 
in a way that will not soon be forgotten. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, March 5, the morning service at 
eleven and the vesper service at four o’clock 
will be conducted by Rev. Roger S. Forbes 
of Dorchester. 


On Monday, March 6, at 11 A.M., at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, there will be a con- 
ference of New England Alliance workers. 
Subject, ‘“‘Reverence.’’ A general invita- 
tion is extended to all who may be interested. 


In King’s Chapel, Sunday, March 5, at 
3.30 P.M., Prof. Edward C. Moore will preach; 
and Monday, March 6, 2.30, at the Lowell 
Institute Lecture, Prof. George F. Moore. 
Wednesday, March 8, at twelve o’clock, 
mid-week service, Rev. Charles E. Todd. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the home of Rev. H. C. De 
Long, 141 High Street, Medford, Monday, 
March 6, 1911. Luncheon will be served 
at 1 p.m. The subject of the paper will be 
“David A. Wasson.’””’ Take West Medford 
electrics from Sullivan Square or West 
Medford to Powder House Road. 


Next Sunday at All Souls’ Church, Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue, Roxbury, a 
series of Lenten vespers, at 4.30 o’clock, 
will begin. The services will consist chiefly 
of music and a short address. The general 
subject of discourse for the season will be 
“The Earthly Paradise,’’ viewed under 
six aspects: I. The Vision of Happiness. 
II, The Road to Happiness. III. Obstacles 
to Happiness. IV. Transmission of Hap- 
piness. V. The Habit of Happiness. VI. 
The Triumphs of Happiness. 


Meetings. 


Essex CONFERENCE.—The one hundred 
and twenty-fourth meeting of the Essex Con- 
ference was held on Wednesday, February 24, 
with the North Church and society in Salem. 
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In the absence of the president Mr. Peter 
Holt of North Andover was chosen to preside. 
At the short business session reports were 
heard from a committee which is investi- 
gating housing conditions and a committee 
appointed to prepare and suggest an order of 
service to be used at the devotional services 
of the conference. The Committee on Hous- 
ing Conditions reported progress and were 
continued. The Committee on an Order of 
Service presented the outline of a service 
containing responses, litany, prayer, etc. 
This committee was also continued with 
power to proceed in perfecting the service 
and preparing it for trial at the next meeting 
of the conference. ‘The first address of the 
morning was given by the Rev. Joel H. Met- 
calf of Winchester, Mass. His subject was 
“The Value of a Liberal Church to a Com- 
munity,” and the address was a clearly 
stated exposition of the especial opportunity 
confronting the Unitarian Church. The 
second address was given by Prof. Marshall 
L. Perrin of Boston University. Taking as 
his subject, ‘‘The Modern Child,” Prof. 
Perrin gave a most practical and enlivening 
talk on the educational needs of growing 
children. ‘The modern child is richly en- 
dowed with mentality, but is often deficient 
in the matter of a well-developed heart and 
hand. Do not tell children that they have a 
soul, for then they try to locate it in the 
body. ‘Tell them that they have a body 
and that they themselves are the soul, then 
they will wish to take care of the body. At 
the noon hour a devotional service and com- 
munion was conducted by Rev. Theodore 
D. Bacon, minister of the north church. 
The Rev. Alfred Manchester and the Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley assisted. Luncheon 
was served in the vestry for all the dele- 
gates. ‘The afternoon session was devoted 
entirely to a Sunday-school conference. 
The Rev. William I. Lawrance, president of 
the Sunday School Society, was present and 
gave an opening address upon the subject of 
“The Unitarian Sunday School Society and 
the Advance of the Sunday-school.” Mr. 
Lawrance inspired all with the feeling of the 
importance of the work of the Sunday School 
Society. At the close of the address reports 
from Sunday-schools of the Conference were 
called for, and immediate and practical 
questions and problems were answered and 
discussed. After prayer by Mr. Lawrance 
and votes of thanks to speakers and to the 
entertaining society the meeting was ad- 
journed. William §. Nichols, Secretary. 


Churches. 


DicuHton, Mass.—Pedobaptist Congrega- 
tional Society: Rev. Steven G. Palmer 
was installed as minister of this parish last 
week, as the successor of Rev. A. Judson 
Rich, who had been minister for ten years. 
Mr. Palmer comes from the Christian 
denomination, having applied for member- 
ship to the Unitarian Fellowship and been 
accepted by the examining board. Mr. 
Palmer had been minister of a church of his 
former denomination for four years in 
Somerset, a town adjoining Dighton. There 
is a unanimous feeling that Mr. Palmer is the 
right man to be the shepherd of this church. 
The services at the installation were of 
an inspiring character. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
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NEw Lonpon, Conn.—The Unitarian 
Society, Rev. H. C. Ives: The evening of 
February 8 was cold and stormy in New 
London, Conn.; but, in spite of wind and 
weather, about eighty of the members of 
All Souls’ Church gathered in the beautful 
parish hall for their annual meeting. A 
bountiful collation was followed by the annual 
church reports and election of officers. 
The report of the treasurer showed that 
there was a deficit of several hundreds of 
dollars in our running expenses, but we 
are determined that another year shall bring 
a better showing. "The Sunday-school gave 
a good report, and the Post-office Mission 
has increased its scope of usefulness in a 
most satisfying way. The Women’s Alli- 
ance has done likewise, and its treasurer’s 
report showed a gain of $110 over the report 
of last year. Rev. Dr. Dickerman of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention was a most 
welcome guest and spoke to us words of 
encouragement for the work and of the 
workers throughout the State, and of the 
deep regret felt at the loss of Mr. Ives from 
this field. Dr. John G. Stanton for the 
Board of Trustees spoke most fittingly of the 
work, of Mr. Ives, and of our continued in- 
debtedness to him for the lasting monument 
to his indefatigable labor which All Souls’ 
Church: must ever be. A rising vote of 
thanks and appreciation was given Mr and 
Mrs. Ives, followed by the best of all good 
wishes for their success and happiness in 
their new home. 
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Wa.tHamM, Mass.—Fitst Parish: The 
installation of Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy 
occurred on Friday evening, February 24. 
Invitations had been sent to each church in 
the South Middlesex Conference, inviting 
them to send the minister and wife and two 
delegates to the installation, and a large 
number responded. An informal reception 
was held at 5.30 oclock, and at 6.30 the 
invited guests and other friends were enter- 
tained at supper. Following this occurred 
the installation service, which was as fol- 
lows: invocation, Rey. C. A. Drummond, 
Somerville; sermon, Rev. Howard Brown, 
King’s Chapel, Boston; prayer of installa- 
tion, Rev. Benjamin Bulkeley, Beverly; 
welcome of church, F. A. Stearns; right 
hand of fellowship, Rev. George Hale Reed, 
Belinont; charge to the minister, Rev. 
Charles E. Park, First Church in Boston; 
address to the people, Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D.; 
benediction, Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy. 


Personals, 


Atlanta University has enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of a visit from Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., who 
arrived on Wednesday, January 25, and re- 
mained till the following Monday, visiting 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or perm 
pee sig permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in 
eerie 9 central —s - 
pplications solicited from families within forty mil 
Boston, who will take children to board - ie pie ene 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to mect increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Scc’y. Wm.'H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 


private families in close relations 
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classes and thoroughly familiarizing him- 
self with the work of the institution. He 
also gave three addresses upon subjects 
related to the practical uses of literature, 
and preached on Sunday, January 29. Dr. 
Crothers has been for a number of years 
a trustee of Atlanta University, and on a 
former’ visit delivered the Commencement 
address. Dr. Crothers continued his study 
of the work of the Institution by visiting the 
following schools which are officered largely 
by Atlanta University graduates: In At- 
lanta, two of the Gate City free kinder- 
gartens, supported by the colored women of 
Atlanta, and the Mitchell Street and Hous- 
ton Street public schools, where over two 
thousand negro children are in attendance. 
In Athens, Ga., Knox Institute and the 
Broad Street public school, the first-named 
being among the best of the schools supported 
by the American Missionary Association. In 
Augusta, Haines Institute was visited. Dr. 
Crothers also made trips to a number of 
typical country schools, first to a county 
school near Atlanta, with one teacher and 
sixty pupils, then to a community school 
of the settlement type five miles out from 
the city of Athens; then to South Carolina, 
to Bettis Academy in a country locality 
eleven miles from Aiken, where four hun- 
dred farmers’ children are taught. This 
school, it may be said, enjoys the favor of 
Senator Tillman, who is one of its nearest 
neighbors. It derives its chief support from 
a group of thirty negro churches. These 
schools of different types all give encourag- 
ing evidence of the wide and wholesome in- 
fluence of the training of Atlanta University. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Lena Carpenter, a teacher of ad- 
vanced classes in Sunday-school, will give 
the lesson on Saturday, March 4, at 10.30. 

Mr. Hartman’s lecture at 10.30 on March 
9 is postponed to that date, when he will 
speak of “Possibilities of Village Improve- 
ment Society.” 

The Home Nursing Course by Dr. Sophie 
G. Laws will begin Friday, March 10, and 
continue on successive Fridays at 10.30. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society. 


The fiscal year of the society is drawing 
to a close. Contributions for this year 
should be in the hands of the treasurer 
before April 15. Those who have not 
contributed are urged to do so. The society 
is doing a splendid work. It relies upon 
the support of the ministers. 

If you have passed sixty-five, and have 
served twenty years in the Unitarian min- 
istry, kindly notify the treasurer. 

The treasurer’s address is now 1611 James 
Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Joun H. ApPLEBEE, 
Treasurer. 


Saint Francis’s Sermon to the Birds. 


“My little sisters, the birds, much bounden 
are ye unto God, your Creator, and alway 
in every place ought ye to praise Him, for 
that He hath given you liberty to fly about 
everywhere; and God feedeth you, and 
giveth you the streams and fountains for 
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your drink; the mountains and the valleys 
for your refuge and the high trees whereon 
to make your nests.’ 

Whenas Saint Francis spake these words 
unto them, these birds began all of them to 
open their beaks, and spread their wings, 
and reverently to bow their heads down to 
the ground to show that the father gave 
them joy exceeding great. And Saint Fran- 
cis rejoiced with them, and marvelled at 
their good heed and sweet friendliness. 

And then in the fashion of the cross that 
Saint Francis had made over them the one 
part flew toward the east, and the other 
toward the west, and the other toward the 
south, and the fourth toward the north, 
and each flight went on its way singing won- 
drous songs, signifying thereby that even 
so the preaching of the Cross of Christ, 
renewed by Saint Francis, would be carried 
by him and the brothers throughout all the 
world; the which brothers after the fashion 
of the birds, possessing nothing of their own 
in this world, commit their lives wholly unto 
the providence of God. 


French Old-age Pensions. 


The French Parliament has taken action 
on the subject of old-age pensions, and a 
bill has been passed which provides for a sys- 
tem of compulsory insurance for farm la- 
borers, workingmen, servants, and clerks 
whose earnings are less than $600 a year. 
Men are to contribute to the fund for old- 
age pensions the sum of $1.80 a year, women 
$1.20, and minors ninety cents. The em- 
ployer must contribute an equal amount and 
the state the same. After thirty years’ ser- 
vice, at the age of sixty-five, a minimum 
pension of $83 a year will be paid. An 


optional form of insurance is provided for | § 


farmers and small proprietors whose incomes 
range from $600 to $1,000. ‘The total ex- 
pense to the state for the first year is 
estimated at $36,000,000. Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Denmark 
now have old-age pension systems.—The 
American Boy. 


A Marine-lifting Magnet. 


A novel experiment is being made near 
New Orleans, where a barge load of kegged 
nails is being raised by means of a large 
lifting magnet. A load of cotton ties, sunk 
near Natchez, will be next taken up, while a 
load of woven wire sunk near Pittsburg will 
be the third task. The magnet used in the 
work, says the Electrical Record, is 31% feet 
in diameter and weighs 3,000 pounds. It is 
dropped into the stream, the current turned 
on, and 5 or 6 kegs of nails raised to the lift. 
A derrick is employed for the purpose. ‘The 
nails weigh 200 pounds to the keg, so the 
magnet lifts from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds each 
trial. A great saving is being realized by 
the use of the magnet which could not be 
otherwise effected. Were a dredge used, 
kegs would be broken open and much valu- 
able material lost. In this way the kegs are 
raised intact, and the nails are uninjured, 
except for slight rust. Between 85 and 95 
per cent. of the cargo can be raised. It is 
valued at $45 the ton. The kegs are raised 
from a depth of 70 feet. The cotton ties 
are strips of steel used in fastening cotton 
bales. 
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Rere and Chere. 


A Geneva scientist thinks that the English 
language will become universal because of 
the rapid spread of English-speaking people 
throughout the world and their almost 
invariable retention of their native tongue. 


The cypress of Santa del Tule, in the 
Mexican State of Oaxaca, is said to be 
the oldest living thing upon the globe. 
Humboldt speaks of it in 1851 as measuring 
thirty-four feet in diameter, one hundred 
and forty-six feet in circumference, and two 
hundred and eighty feet between the two 
extremes. 


The original woman’s-rights woman of the 
modern era, according to a contributor to 
Le Figaro, was Olympe de Gonges, a French- 
woman who was beheaded, but not before 
she had wittily pointed out the gulf, fixed 
by custom, between woman’s inherent and 
her civic rights. In 1791, in a manifesto 
which had no precedent whatever, and which 
contained an article which has kept suf- 
fragists going ever since, the intrepid 
Olympe de Gonges declared: ‘‘Woman has 
the right to mount the scaffold: she should 
also have the right to mount the tribune.” 
Another way of expressing the same idea is 
credited to Madame Condorcet. It is said 
that Bonaparte, when consul, remarked to 
Madame Condorcet, ‘‘I don’t like to have 
women mix up in politics.” ‘In a country 
where their heads are cut off,” the wife of 
the philosopher returned without hesita- 
tion, ‘‘it is natural that they should want to 
know the reason why!”’ 


A THREE CENT 
SHARE 


of every dollar given for the 
support and furtherance of 
the Unitarian movement in 
America isan absurdly small 
proportion to give to the Sun- 
day-school. 

Yet this was exactly the 
proportion given last year to 
the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, as any one may 


easily discover. 


The continuance of this 
proportion and policy means 
sheer suicide, since the life 
of the future church depends 
upon the life of the present 
school. 

The society’s appeal for 
larger financial support is 
therefore made on behalf of 
the interests and very life of 
the Unitarian movement. 

Will you not see that this 
proportion is raised by send- 
ing your contribution to Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston? 
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Pleasantries, 


Change of Key.—What carrot-headed 
little urchin is that, madam?” ‘‘Why, he 
is my youngest son.” ‘You don’t say so! 
What a dear little, sweet, dove-eyed cherub!” 


“‘Good-night, you precious lamb,’’ said the 
fond mother to her little boy. ‘‘ Mother,” 
said he, “if you must call me something, 
wouldn’t you just as soon call me a billy 
goat?” 


An advertisement in Figaro reads: “A 
collector of postage-stamps, possessing 12,- 
544 specimens, desires to contract a marriage 
with a young lady, also a collector, who has 


the blue Mauritius stamp of 1847. . No other 
need apply.’’ 
John: “I say, old man, how would you 


like to come up to the club to-morrow and 
play golf?’ Henry: ‘‘Why—er—I can’t 
say for certain till I—er—consult my wife.” 
John: ‘All right. Let me know as soon as 
she makes up your mind.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Can you recall the names of those two 
friends, my dear,’’ he said to his wife, ‘‘ whose 
affection was so great that one offered to die 
for the other? Da— Da— the first begins 
with a D.” “Oh, yes,”’ said the lady, plac- 
idly, “‘you are thinking of Dan and Beer- 
sheba.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


The Sketch remarked enthusiastically, 
“The long, smooth zzz-pp of the tire gliding 
over the highway is true music to the trained 
ear of the motorist.’”” Whereupon, Punch 
comments, ‘‘The wretched pedestrian has 
to content himself with the monotonous 
jjj-qq of his new boots on the pavement.” 


“Your husband is not looking well to- 
night, Mrs. Rhymer.” ‘He isn’t and I’m 
not surprised at it.’ “No? Has he been 
overworking?”’ “It isn’t that so much, it 
is his originality. Why, that man is struck 
by so many original ideas that his mind must 
be one mass of bruises.”’-—Woman’s Journal. 


A man objected to the preaching of his 
pastor on the ground that it was ‘‘too sen- 
tentious.”” Said his friend: ‘‘You surprise 
me. That is the last charge I should ex- 
pect to hear brought against him.” ‘But 
it is true. He uses six times as many sen- 
tences to express his ideas as you would!’’ 


Dr. James Martineau was wise before his 
time. It is related that when his mother, 
returning from church one evening, having 
left the children to read the Bible at home, 
asked James what he had read, he replied, 
“Tsaiah.” “Why, you could not have 
read the whole of Isaiah?’’ ‘Yes, mother, 
I have, skipping the nonsense.”’ 


Herr Kreutzhuber is a member of the 
secret police. Being on his way home after 
midnight, he observes on the street lamp a 
placard. ‘‘Ha! these scoundrels of Socialists 
have posted a placard denouncing his Ma- 
jesty,”’ said Kreutzhuber to himself. Being 
determined to destroy the placard, he pain- 
fully climbs up the lamp-post, and, having 
secured the treasonable document, he reads, 
“Fresh paint.’ 


It was a day when the parents turned out 
in force at the kindergarten, and the young 
teacher was putting her pupils through their 
little stunts in great form. “And now,’ 
said she, ‘‘can any little boy or girl tell me 
who made the first American flag?” <A tot 
in the back row waved a hand enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘Well, Molly, you may tell.” And 
Molly stepped forward, and said in her clear 
little voice: “The first American flag wath 
made by Betsy Roosevelt.” 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 

health and a constant fire 

risk. _Adopt this modern 

Receiver for ashes and all 

cellar refuse. pire DEOOE 

sanitary, out of sight. 
Sa 

Die ste nnetsc 3 


FaAde wane 


Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse etwee 


Saga in Winter. 


The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty, it, he ruins the 
can. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenzon Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 


©. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass, 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, snuovana 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue addre: 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic traini: 
ministry, which 


school for the 
seeks to combine accuracy of 


scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 


its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuftie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs, John MacDufftie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General Lag school course. Postgradu- 


ate w 
Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


